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MAJOR TRUEFITT’S SENTIMENTS ON 
A GREAT QUESTION. 


I xrxe the ladies—what military man does not ?—and 
am deeply sensible of their many delightful qualities. 
They greatly excel us men in a vast number of things : 
indeed, in certain matters we can’t pretend to match 
them at all. But, when some flighty fellow or some 
outré specimen of her own sex stands up and says, the 
woman has exactly the same intellect as the man, and 
is accordingly capable of the same social and political 
functions, and ought to enjoy the same rights, I demur. 
I don’t, I can’t go in with that, sir. Such an idea 
strikes at the root of all those very properties which I 
find so agreeable in woman, and would make her out 
to be something which we men, indeed, should regard 
with indifference, if not dislike. In being something 
engagingly less than man—a Charming Imperfection, as 
I may say—lies her true individualism, her attraction, 
and her strength. 

A learned churchman of our day, who writes pro- 
foundly on logic, gives in conversation the following 
definition of woman: ‘a Creature that cannot reason, 
and who pokes the fire from the top.’ That exactly 
jumps with my idea of the sex. They can do hundreds 
of fine things, with and without Berlin wool, within 
and beyond the bounds of crochet, but they cannot 
reason. Had not man possessed reason, sir—for any- 
thing that woman has of that gift, I question if 
humanity would yet have attained to the power of 
kindling a fire at all. [Now, bear with me, gentle 
dames, for, remember, I like you all the better for it.] 
I take it upon me to say, that woman by herself would 
never have thought of floating a ship, or planting 
cereals, or fashioning a flint into an arrow or a knife. 
I doubt if she would have even arrived at the idea of 
baking and cooking, of weaving or sewing. Man has 
conceived all her tasks, set her to them, and kept her at 
them, she going on with them in unreasoning, mecha- 
nical, beautiful obedience from the beginning. And so 
far is she from suggesting any scientific improvement 
in any of them, she can hardly be brought to under- 
stand, much less to admit and act upon, any such 
improvement which man may suggest to her. I never 
yet knew a woman put on a fire upon rational prin- 
ciples, or in any other than in a hap-hazard sort of 
way. Of the expedients to make its kindling certain 
she has not, and apparently cannot form, the faintest 
conception. 

Then look at all the dear creature’s ways and doings 
regarding dress. What a record of Prepost 
is her whole chronicle of fashions! It is evident that 
ghe has no idea of making one thing fit or tally with 


another ; a shoe, for instance, big enough for a foot, a 
bonnet big enough for a head, a corset wide enough for 
the waist. It is mere chance whether she wears sleeves 
large enough to hold her whole body (as they were 
sixteen or eighteen years ago), or diminished away to 
a mere band across the shoulders, as they were with a 
certain Irish literary lady, when a gentleman who met 
her at a ball, and observed her laughing at him, con- 
gratulated himself that at least she was candid and 
downright, and clearly had no thought of laughing at 
him in her sleeve. Neither has she any perception of 
what is convenient and what inconvenient in dress. 
Just now, the whole sex is found wearing gowns so 
long and voluminous as to impede them at every step 
they take, and which they can keep from dragging 
in the dirt only by employing a hand to hold them up. 
The same garments are loaded with six or eight flounces, 
which the ladies themselves understand to be an elegant 
ornament to their figures, but which, practically, in the ° 
eyes of rational observers, serve, on their rising from 
table, to give them the most ludicrous profiles that 
could be by any means devised, and are the more 
remarkable as being always the last feature of the fair 
wearer that leaves the room. We see them also exhi- 
biting hanging sleeves, and ornaments pendulous from 
the wrist, as if altogether blind to the fact, that these 
superfiuities are liable at table to be always draggling in 
soup and sauce, and are, in short, a nuisance to them- 
selves and all who sit near them. To shape means to ends, 
or adapt things to each other for a serviceable result, 
is in the power of many of the inferior animals, as all 
students of natural history well know; but [bear with 
me, ladies, again, and on the same grounds as before] 
such ingenious adaptations are clearly beyond the scope 
of the human female intellect. They cannot under- 
stand such things, even when explained to them by 
well-meaning specimens of the reasoning sex who may 
take an interest in seeing their self-incurred inconve- 
niences brought to an end. And so they go on, bearing 
with an insensitive weakness evils altogether beyond 
masculine philosophy—even, it may be, incommodious- 
nesses that threaten health, nay, life itself; as, for 
instance, the constriction of the waist within about 
two-thirds of its natural dimensions, to the marring 
of all the functions of some of the most delicate organs 
of the human frame. 

It is to be acknowledged that there are a few of the 
sex who make a certain approach to reason, pretty 
much as there are certain animals which shew a 
tendency to the power of speech. With this small but 
interesting minority, you may sometimes get so far as 
to obtain an admission, that it is foolish to be always 
stumbling on one’s skirts, when their being an inch 
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shorter would spare the inconveniency, or to wear a 
bonnet which gives neither protection from the cold 
nor shade from the light. But they always plead, at 
the same time, their helplessness as to a remedy: they 
must go with the fashion. Well, here I find only a 
fresh fortification for my position. The poor dear crea- 
ture confesses herself the slave of a thing utterly foolish 
and contemptible. She owns that she has not the moral 
courage to put an inch of needful silk between her nose 
and the sun, unless the thing be countenanced by the 
multitude. If her milliner tells her that soup-draggling 
sleeves are the fashion, she declares she can be the 
martyr to bear, but not the martyr to resist. Could 
there be a more e 
beautiful defect which gives the gentle being such a 
fascinating power over us! A man, to whom it was 
proposed that he should always have something flapping 
here, and some other thing sticking out there, troubling 
and inconveniencing him at every moment of his life, 
without being of any use or benefit whatever, would 
kick the impertinence away from him in a moment, pro- 
bably with a few of those cursory remarks which such 
things are apt to draw from the rational sex. But ‘the 
creature that does not reason, and who pokes the fire 
from the top,’ submits to everything of the kind which 
you may impose upon her. Sweet weakness, charming 
étourderie, amiable patience! Never can we hope to 
rival it. 

There is another point in which female inferiority is 
very strong, and this is—intime. Woman has noright 
sense of time, and is never punctual, except by chance. 
Were there only women acting in the world, there 
would be no such thing as a railway time-table. Brad- 
shaw would vanish from the horizon of actual existences. 
Trains would start at any hour at which they could be 
got ready, and the collisions would be so numerous and 
fatal that it would put the ladies to their speed to keep 
up the proper amount of population in the country. 
Clocks and watches would become mere appearances, 
for no woman can keep a horological machine in order. 
To prove all this to be something more than fancy, I 
only ask you, sir, to call to mind any occasion on which 
your wife was correct to an appointment, or spared you 
the vexation of waiting for her when you were about to 
walk abroad or drive to a dinner-party. I would ask 
for an authentic instance of a lady who was in the habit 
of winding up her watch regularly at night, as men are. 
The fact is, a woman does not care for a watch for the 
sake of its legitimate function of a time-indicator. In 
that respect, perhaps, she feels it to be rather an im- 
pertinence. She desires a handsome gold one to hang 
at her girdle as an ornament; but as for its works 
or hands, why, it may want these things altogether for 
anything she cares, and only have a mock dial-piece 
eternally indicating twenty minutes past nine. The 
eidolon or image of a watch is sufficient for her. Now, 
all this is very charming. She is really strong here. 
We feel that there is a kind of innocence in this uncon- 
sciousness of time. It looks like an unconsciousness of 
existence itself, with all its sins and shortcomings. 

It is in this way that the non-reasoning character of 
woman generally has such an immense charm for us. 
Reason is a hard, stern, disagreeably real thing, 
useful for men no doubt, and ultimately essential to the 
interests of humanity, but it never adds to the grace 
of any character. Now, see how woman, being happily 
devoid of this attribute, delights us with its opposite ! 
Tell her of something she does not like to admit, the 
dear creature does not think of reasoning against it. 
She contradicts, and is content. Point out anything | j 
wrong in a household, and she silently answers by 
letting you feel the opposite thing in its extremest 
form of inconvenience. Try to reform her faults, and 

she disarms you with her tears. Speak to Ellen of the 


of that long-legged ensign whom she | where 
worships, and her 


heart pleads against the decree by a 


reference to his nice blue eyes. Warn Sarah of the 
manifest bad of her fiancé Charles, and she 
replies to it all, that it would break her heart to want 
him. In a woman’s inductions, one instance is quite 
enough. Her thought is as good as a fact, and an 
inference from a supposition tells with her irresistibly, 
provided only the feelings are pleased. Enchanting, 
unreasoning creature, sad are the scrapes you some- 
times fall into from want of our reflection, and vexing 
occasionally are your arguments with no argument and 
conclusions without and in despite of data! But who 
could wish you to be otherwise than you are ?—the 
most puzzling, incalculable, thoughtless, delightful of 
creatures. 


ive or affecting proof of that | all 


ARTESIAN WELLS FOR LONDON. 
Waite water is to be had by simply turning the tap 
in the kitchen or wash-house, few persons give them- 
selves the trouble to think of the vast apparatus, the 
powerful machinery, and the great expense required to 
produce so convenient a result. The precious fluid 
‘comes on’ as a matter of course, until an accident in 
the pipes, or a severe frost, such as we had in January, 
or some 0 casualty stops the supplies, and then we 
begin to appreciate both the benefit and the privation. 
The means taken to furnish water to our large towns, 
though in many instances less perfect than they ae ~ 
to be, are yet of high importance to our social and 
commercial advancement, to cleanliness and health. 
Who does not remember the stir and talk provoked by 
sanitary inquiries within the past few years? and how 
strenuously an abundant supply of water was insisted 
on as a remedy against many of the evils incident to 
town-life. Quality, too, was as much to be considered 
as quantity—water must be good, or else beware of the 
consequences! What was it that 44,000,000 gallons 
were pumped every day into London, if the water was 
not fit to drink when distributed? And then it was 
shewn, that wherever the worst water flowed, there the 
cholera was most destructive. 

Thereupon many schemes were propounded for 
remedying a state of things truly disgraceful to the 
metropolis of the British Empire. One was for deriving 
a supply of water from the Thames where it flows clear 
and sparkling by the pleasant chalk-hills of Oxford- 
shire; while others were for laying minor streams to 
the north, east, and south under contribution. A large 

‘gathering ground’ at Bagshot was talked about, part 
of the waste and wild region enlivened by the encamp- 
ment of 1853, which, being sandy, formed an excellent 
filter for the rain that fell on its surface. One daring 
projector suggested an aqueduct all the way from Bala 
Lake, in North Wales, noted for the purity of its 
waters ; and others thought that the best source would 
be found by sinking wells in different parts of the 
metropolis deeper than ever wells had been sunk 
before. Most of these schemes promised a daily supply 
of from 100,000,000 to 400,000,000 gallons—a quan- 
tity ample enough for the thorough flushing of ‘all the 
sewers, as well as for the public service on the most 
liberal scale. Not one of the projects has yet been 
adopted: meanwhile, the companies have improved the 
quality of the water they distribute; but the grand 
desideratum—water of the best possible quality in 
unlimited and constant supply—has not yet been 
achieved. 

Such is a general view of the facts, from which, 

to particular considerations, we find the sub- 
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the surface, repose the water-bearing strata, vast 
reservoirs formed by nature, which need but to be 
tapped to yield up their contents in copious and peren- 
nial jets—the old earth, as it were, opening its veins 
for the sustenance of its inhabitants. 

Were this the place, we might institute a comparison 
between these aqueous treasures and certain mineral 
ones much sought after; but our present purpose 
is more practical than moral—we have to shew what 
science has to say on the question of tapping the reser- 
voirs. That it can say something is demonstrated by 
Mr Prestwich, a well-known geologist, in a volume * 
that merits more than a passing notice, and we can 
promise that the time spent in a brief survey of his 
facts and reasonings will not be thrown away. 

Every one knows what a basin is: it may be shallow 
or deep, according to circumstances. But the basin we 
have to talk about is one to be measured by miles, not 
by inches. Let any one stand on the highest part of 
Hampstead Heath, and look southwards to ‘ Surrey’s 
pleasant hills,’ and he will overlook what is called the 
London Basin—some ten or twelve miles of visible 
diameter. There is, however, much more than meets 
the eye, for the curving strata which form the vast 
hollow, crop out at such distances in the surrounding 
counties as to comprise an area of some thousands of 
square miles. It is, as it were, a series of basins placed 
one within the other, the largest of course lowermost. 
The upper one is composed of clay—London clay, as 
geologists call it—in some places 400 or 500 feet thick, 
and filled with beds of sand and gravel. Below this 
lies the chalk-basin, which, there is reason to believe, 
varies from 700 to 1000 feet in thickness, as though 
made proportionately stronger to bear the greater su- 
perincumbent weight. Between the clay and the chalk 
is a stratum about 80 feet thick of the lower tertiary 
sands and clays; and below the chalk lie the Upper 
and Lower Greensands, with a thickness of from 10 to 
600 feet ; and these we have to consider as the bottom 
of our basin, the formations lying still deeper not 
being included in the question. 

Each of these basins contains more or less of water 
supplied by the rainfall on the surface, the clay, the 
chalk, the Greensands, the quantity increasing as we 
descend. One year with another, the amount of water 
derived from rain and melting snow varies but slightly, 
though exceptions do at times occur, and of this 
amount, part escapes in evaporation, part in brooks 
and rivers, part is absorbed by vegetation, and part 
sinks into the ground, more or less rapidly, according 
to the nature of the soil and underlying strata. Where 
these are porous and easily permeable, there the water 
soon disappears, sinking until it meets with some 
obstacle, such as dense clay or crystalline rock, which 
prevents further subsidence. The water naturally 
follows the curve or inclination of the strata in its 
descent, and collects at last at the lowest point, as in a 
natural reservoir, from which, if an orifice be made, it 
will rise to the surface, in obedience to a natural law. 

Nature, it will thus be seen, provides a supply of 
water for the metropolis, and for other places similarly 
situated, by a very simple process: the question is, 
how to =. it available? We shall come to this 
point presently ; for the moment, we have to consider 
what are the resources at our disposal. The clay-basin 
being nearest the surface, was for a time the only one 
drawn upon by the Londoners but the increase of 
population increased the demand not only for water 
but for beer, in all the variety so fondly appreciated 
by dwellers within sight of St Paul’s; and if we are 
to believe the brewers and some other a 
well-water only will answer their purpose. So, the 


the Country around London, with reference oye to the Water- 


clay-basin yield being insufficient, down went the 
seekers some 500 or 600 feet further, with an energy 
scarcely equalled by nugget-grubbers, till they came 
to the chalk-basin, where the supply was inexhaust- 
ible ; and in this way, by repeated borings in different 
places, a number of Artesian wells have been formed, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, may be regarded 
as perennial. 

The chalk stratum extends from Kent and Surrey 
under the valley of the Thames to the hills of Hert- 
fordshire and Buckinghamshire, and neighbouring 
counties—an area of about 3800 square miles, on which 
the mean fall of rain is estimated at from 3800 to 3900 
million of gallons every day—a quantity which may 
well be exhaustless. The water finds its way down- 
wards through the numerous fissures which abound in 
chalk, until it comes to the lower portions of the 
stratum, where crevices are few, and there it makes its 
way along the line of stratification, which is indicated 
by the imbedded flints. ‘Those who are experienced in 
such matters, know that ample sources of water may 
always be looked for immediately beneath the flint 
layers; it is into these that most of the London wells 
are sunk; and the supply obtained is said to be from 
10,000,000 to 12,000,000 gallons daily—an amount 
perhaps somewhat overstated. Here, however, we see * 
why such amazing supplies have been derived from 

the chalk. In the Tring cutting of the North-western 

Railway, the yield was 1,000,000 gallons per day; at 

Brighton, a well gives 231,840 gallons in twelve hours ; 

1,800,000 gallons per day were obtained from an ex- 

perimental well sunk in the Bushey Meadows; and a 

calculation has been made, that, with efficient borings 

and drift-ways at Watford, 8,000,000 per day might 

be derived from that locality. 

Quantities so immense might be thought sufficient 

for ordinary purposes ; but Mr Prestwich shews them 

to be trifling compared with the supplies to be obtained 

by going lower and piercing the Greensands. That 

such is not only possible, but actually the fact, will be 

seen on a little reflection. The area of the Greensands 

far exceeds that of the chalk; it reaches from Cam- 

bridgeshire in the north, to the sea in the south ; from 

Devizes in the west, to Folkestone in the east; and 
wherever within this region the Greensands crop out 
on the surface, there the rain is greedily sucked in as it 
falls. It may surprise some readers to hear that places 
so distant should be regarded as sources of water- 
supply for London; such, however, is the fact, for as 
the water in sinking follows the dip of the strata, it 
gradually descends to the bottom of the basin, where it 
is most wanted: The Greensands thus serve the double 
purpose of filter and reservoir; and as they rest on 
a thick and impervious deposit of Weald and Kimme- 
ridge clays, there can be no escape of water in a down- 
ward direction. There it remains stored up, a fountain 
of the great deep, until released by human enterprise 
and ingenuity. 

The mean annual rainfall in England is from 2 
to 28 inches, according to latitude, of which one- 
more or less, sinks into the ground; the greatest 
amount of infiltration of course taking place in the 
rainiest months. Some deposits are much more per- 
meable than others ; but on comparison, the superiority 
of the Greensands in this particular becomes strikingly 
manifest: Mr Prestwich estimates their steady undi- 
minished yield at from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 gal- 
lons in the twenty-four hours. Such a quantity would 
constitute a valuable supplement to the supply now 
furnished to London ; the more so, as the water appears 
to be of excellent quality. Judging from the wells 
sunk at a few miles from the city, the water is remark- 
ably pure, soft, and limpid; and the nature of the 
Greensands is such as to insure a better quality of 


= By Joseph Prestwich, Jun. London : 
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water from them than from some other strata. We 
attach the more importance to this fact, remembering 
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that the Report of the Board of Health, published in 
1850, deprecates the drinking of London well-water on 
account of the ‘ bad consequences’ that follow its use, 
and the conclusive instances brought forward in proof of 
the hygienic benefits resulting from the use of soft water. 

It is satisfactory to know, that the consideration 
here involved presents no difficulty; for chemical 
analysis has shewn, that clay possesses a surprising 
power of absorbing soluble salts, and, consequently, 
while the waters are traversing loose sandy strata mixed 
with clay, the filtration would appear to be perfect, 
as cleansing and absorption go on at the same time. 
* When it is considered,’ says Mr Prestwich, ‘that the 
waters have to pass through many miles of the Lower 
Greensand, in some places entirely silicious, and at 
other places partially argillaceous, it really becomes a 
question whether the water may not be, to a very great 
extent, freed from extraneous matter, and rendered by 
this means only, so far as regards the alkaline and 
earthy salts, comparatively soft and pure.’ This, how- 
ever, is a question which actual experiment can only 
determine. We should be glad to see it tried for the 
reasons already stated, as well as others not less obvious. 
It might be well worth considering, whether to fetch 
water from a distance of many miles, or from 1000 
+ feet beneath the surface, be the preferable method. In 
the one case, the water has fallen from the clouds, far 
away in the pleasant country, where no smoke and few 
atmospheric impurities are present to contaminate it, 
and makes its way underground, through a natural 
filter, to the great central reservoir; in the other, it 
must flow through pipes or an uncovered channel. 
There is no risk of a barren result, for the quantity of 
water available every twenty-four hours would still be 
the same as above mentioned, even if no rain fell for a 
whole year. ‘Let it be borne in mind,’ pursues Mr 
Prestwich, ‘that the effective permeable beds of the 
Lower Greensand are 200 feet thick—that they occupy 
an area above and below ground of 4600 square miles— 
that a mass of only one mile square and one foot thick 
will hold more than 60,000,000 gallons of water—and 
some idea may be then formed of the magnitude of 
such an underground reservoir.. A fall of one foot in 
the water-level throughout the whole area of outcrop, 
would give more than the quantity of water required 
for a year’s consumption of London.’ The temperature 
would be, according to depth, from 63 to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Another consideration is, how deep must we go for 
these abundant supplies of water ?—a point on which 
our knowledge of the chalk-formation enables us to 
speak with little chance of error; and on careful calcu- 
lation, it appears that a boring 1040 feet deep would 
be necessary to pierce the Lower Greensands. Great 
as this depth may appear, it presents no difficulty in- 
surmountable by mechanical genius. Then with respect 
to the height to which the water will rise, Mr Prestwich 
argues, that the conditions being nearly the same as 
those of the well of Grenelle, near Paris, the result 
will be similar; and he assumes that in a well sunk in 
London, the water would rise from the Greensands to 
a height of from 120 to 130 feet above the surface. 
This at once gives a distributing power independent of 
machinery, and would be sufficient for most practical 
purposes 


An Artesian well may be called a natural spring 
artificially produced: its analogy to a spring, by which 
nature liberates her hidden watery treasures, is at once 
apparent. Like the spring, too, though somewhat 
turbid on first bursting out, it in a short time flows 
perfectly pure, and at the same time its chemical cha- 
racter will be improved by the action of the ceaseless 
stream on the salts with which the strata may be 
impregnated. This is an important fact, for a well 
might be condemned when first sunk, which, a few 
months later, would yield most excellent water. 


In France, where Artesian wells are comparatively 
numerous, the water is used for all domestic purposes, 
and as a ‘moving power for mills, factories, and hydrau- 
lic machines; for warming large buildings, for public 
wash-sheds, for irrigation on a large scale, for fish- 
ponds; in plantations of water-cress, paper-making, 
and the weathering of flax.’ For purposes in which a 
uniform temperature is required, the water is peculiarly 
serviceable. 

We think that Mr Prestwich has made out his case, 
and we regard his volume as a valuable aid towards 
that branch of which comprises sanitation, 
with commercial, physical, and moral economy. With 
these facts and views before them, no corporation or 
commission would be justified in deciding on a mode of 
water-supply without first giving them due considera- 
tion. The question of cost may be simplified by 
referring to what has already been done: the well for 
the Blackwall Railway cost L.8000; another, L.4444, 
on the premises of Truman, Hanbury, & Co., the 
brewers; and others for lower sums, down to L.20; 
but it should be borne in mind, that good part of the 
expense of the great London wells is for the machinery 
which must be always employed to pump up the water. 
This would be entirely saved by boring down to the 
Greensands, us the water would, as we have shewn, rise 
of itself to more than 100 feet above the surface. Mr 
Prestwich estimates L.1800 to L.2500 as the cost of 
boring down to the Upper Greensand ; and to the Lower 
Greensand, L.1000 more. When we remember that 
the supply is perennial, the item of cost falls low in 
comparison. The Wells of Solomon, which have been 
flowing abundantly for ages in the parched Arabian 
desert, afford the most valuable and enduring evidence 
of the capabilities of Artesian wells. $ 


WEARYFOOT COMMON. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


A CONSPIRACY, 

WE dispute the correctness of Claudia’s opinions touch- 
ing the levelling power of death. Never are the social 
distinctions so punctiliously observed as when the late 
living and breathing man lies prone on his back, a 
statue of senseless clay; never are the vanities of 
caste and the pride of rank so strong, as when the 
vault or the grave receives its new inhabitant, and dust 
is rendered to dust, and ashes to ashes. If the wax- 
like figure which is the object of the solemn show has 
worn a coronet when in life; if it has exercised high 
command over its fellow-men; or, arrayed in satins 
and gems, looked down with scorn upon its fellow- 
women—the atmosphere of pride in which it lived, 
moved, and had its being still surrounds it in the coffin, 
and the spectators, who would pass lightly a score of 
meaner funerals, hold their breath with awe. 

The obsequies of the late Lord Luxton were per- 
formed with a pomp that would have been extravagant 
even in the case of some great public character: but 
no one thought of asking how he had earned the dis- 
tinction ; no one called to mind that, when living, he 
had been only an old, fat, good-natured man, who 
would have been desperately vulgar had he not chanced 
to be brought up as a nobleman. It was a great 
funeral, that was what was thought and said—what 
mattered it whether the defunct had been in life a 
great man? The bell tolled, the procession swept 
slowly on, the plumes waved in the heavy air, the 
priest proclaimed the resurrection and the life, the 
black vault swallowed up its prize; and then the 
world went on as before, with its old pride, its old 
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vanities, its old ambitions—with no difference what- 
ever, except that there was a new lord both in the 
mausoleum and the castle. 

Claudia had much to do in those days: many punc- 
tilios to arrange, many precedents of rank to consider, 
many questions of heraldry to discuss; and it is likely 
that she was very soon roused from her feeling of 
desolation. However this may be, she found time 
occasionally to converse with our old friend Miss 
Heavystoke, and not always on the subject of that 
lady’s young charge. 

‘When I lived at Wearyfoot Common,’ said the 
governess one day —— 

*You at Wearyfoot Common!—Oh, I remember; 
you seemed acquainted with Mrs Seacole, and that is 
the locality of the family seat. Did you teach in her 
house 

‘No, at the house of Captain Semple.’ 

* At the house of Captain Semple!’ 

‘Yes: my pupil was his niece Sara, a very charm- 
ing girl, and acknowledged to be the beauty of the 
district.’ Claudia mused. 

*I have heard of Captain Semple,” said she—‘ pro- 
bably from Mrs Seacole. He had a sister as well as a 
niece ?’ 

* But too old to teach. Indeed Miss Semple fancied 
that she had an aptitude for teaching grown persons 
herself!’ 

‘ Any more in the family ?’ said Claudia, suppressing 
an inclination to yawn. 

* Not any more.’ 

*I imagined I had been told of a son.’ 

‘That must have been a mistake, for the captain 
was never married. Your informant must have alluded 
to Mr Oaklands, who was at school during the greater 
part of my residence.’ 

‘Oh, a nephew, no doubt.’ 

‘No; a foundling brought up and educated by the 
captain.’ 

‘Upon my word !—you are coming to a romance. 
A foundling, brought up in the same house with his 
patron’s beautiful niece —there could be but one 
result!’ 

‘In a novel, I allow. But Robert and Sara hardly 
knew that they were not brother and sister till the 
captain’s affairs went wrong, and the young man was 
taken home from school. Shortly after, the whole 
establishment was broken up, and young Oaklands 
went adrift upon the world.’ 

‘Was there no scandal on the subject of the boy?’ 
asked Claudia, musing again. ‘I think I have been 
told that the captain’s conduct towards him was sup- 
posed to be influenced by some stronger feeling than 
mere humanity.’ 

‘If so, that must have been before my time, and the 
scandal had died out. The good captain is not a man 
to be suspected of irregularity of any kind, except in 
the matter of whiskers. Such a Black Forest of hair 
I never saw before on a human face!’ 

* Black ?’ 

‘Iron-gray; but now, alas! I am told, almost white.’ 
Claudia looked strangely at Miss Heavystoke, who 
could hardly bear what she had herself described as 
the condensed lightning of her gaze. 

‘Where are they now?’ demanded the young lady 
suddenly. 

London.’ 

‘Ah, I thought so! I have seen just such a head 
as you describe, placed, too, on ci-devant military 
shoulders; and with your half-pay captain a young 
person remarkable for the classical style of her beauty 
—like what you might suppose of a Helen without 
sin and without remorse, or rather of a Chryseis, the 
——— fair,” amid the truculent heroes of the Iliad.’ 


what Mr Oaklands said of her, and he has now turned 
an artist, and should know something of beauty. How 
they used to dance, that young pair, till it was far on 
in the night, and my fingers ached with playing—and 
pe Ba partners in the quadrille but the chair and 
olly !’ 
‘Dangerous amusement,’ remarked Claudia, ‘for a 
young painter to dance till midnight, in a lonely 
country-house, with a heroine of Homer, and for a 
heroine of Homer to have for her habitual partner’—— 
‘A young painter!’ kindly suggested Miss Heavy- 
stoke, for Claudia stopped abruptly. ‘But Miss Sara 
was by that time almost betrothed, at least it was the 
belief of us all that the attentions of —of—of the 
gentleman would end in proposals.’ 
‘Of what gentleman ?’ 
‘One of the neighbours,’ replied Miss Heavystoke, in 
some embarrassment. 
‘His name?’ The question was not put offensively 
—quite otherwise; but evasion was impossible when 
Claudia willed. 
‘Seacole,’ replied Miss Heavystoke. 
‘So’ And what occurred to break off the affair ?’ 
*The gentleman’s visit to Luxton Castle,’ said Miss 
Heavystoke, turning suddenly to bay ; ‘and his falling 
under the more powerful enchantments of Miss Falcon- 
tower!’ Claudia received this announcement simply 
as information: the manner was a matter of indifference 
to her, and she did not think it necessary to make a 
single remark upon the subject. Perhaps, however, the 
part she herself played in the Wearyfoot novel, may 
have struck her as being a little curious. Perhaps she 
thought it odd that she should have been the means of 
breaking off the young lady’s engagement, and throwing 
her upon the friendship of Robert Oaklands. Perhaps 
the scene on the stair of the theatre presented itself from 
a new point of view, and she saw two heroines instead 
of one: the one permanent and principal, the other 
temporary and secondary; the one destined for the 
dénouement, the other playing her part of a moment 
with smiles, and looks, and meeting hands, and then 
passing away for ever! Such may have been her 
reverie, for there is a dearth of resources in the 
country. It was, at all events, a condescension for the 
woman of rank and fashion, the daughter of a baron, 
the high-bred, the beautiful, the accomplished Claudia 
Falcontower, to suffer her mind to be occupied, even 
for an instant, with the obscure fortunes of a country 
girl and a foundling—at the best. 

But the instant was extended to minutes—hours— 
days, we cannot tell how many; and still Claudia 
dreamed, or seemed to do so, before circumstances 
occurred to give her mind again to the world. The 
circumstances were grave enough even to curtail the 
ceremonial of absolute retirement during the first 
period of mourning; for the ministry had, from some 
mismanagement or some mishap, got into an awkward 
plight, and their fortunes hung trembling in the balance. 
Having hitherto avoided purposely political details, we 
shall not now suffer ourselves to be betrayed into 
explaining the position of Lord Luxton with regard to 
the government; but certain it is, that he watched the 
turn of affairs from his present distance with intense 
anxiety, and that at length neither the post nor the 
telegraph, though both were busily at work in his 
service, could quiet his impatience. 

‘I must be upon the spot!’ said he one day suddenly ; 
‘This is a crisis at which I cannot longer be merely 
a distant looker-on. You, Claudia, can represent the 
family here, and take care, with your usual watchful- 
ness, that the solemnity of the occasion is kept up 
during the proper interval.’ 

‘No, papa,’ replied Claudia, quietly ; ‘you will want 
me in town—we shall both be wanted at such a time— 
and as I shall neither be seen nor heard of, so far as the 


*That is Sara!’ said Miss Heavystoke.—‘It is just 


world is concerned, there will be no breach of decorum.’ 
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* Are you sure of that? You are usually a greater 
stickler than I.’ 

‘I stickle as far as policy demands—not an inch 
further. There are circumstances in which ordinary 
rules must be disregarded, in which it is true policy to 
defy them. Conventionalism is the slave of the prudent, 
not the master. To sit for ever crouching under the 
eye of the world befits only a timid spirit, ignorant 
that the world’s applause always waits on brave and 
noble action, when justified by the emergency and the 
magnitude of the stake.’ 

‘Of what are you talking, Claudia ?’ said her father. 
‘Surely you wander from the subject, and are losing 
yourself in your own thoughts ?’ 

‘It may be so,’ she replied, with the fixed look which 
in other women would have been attended with a con- 
traction of the brows: ‘association plays us strange 
tricks sometimes, but you will find me as practical as 
ever for all that. When do we set out?’ 

*Then you are going ?’ 

‘Tam.’ 

‘Do you arrange the time, then; let it be to-morrow, 
or if that is impracticable, the next day—not an hour 
later. What time do you say ?’ 

‘This evening.’ 

‘ This evening!—that is being practical with a venge- 
ance. However, so be it;’ and Lord Luxton seemed 
much relieved when the affair was settled, for owing 
to long habits of dependence upon the masculine mind 
of his daughter, she had become a necessity, and he 
dreaded engaging in any serious business alone. 

When the hour of departure approached, Claudia 
bade good-by to Miss Heavystoke in a condescending 
and even kindly manner, saying as she was turning 
away— 

‘And suppose I meet Mrs Seacole, shall I say any- 

from you ?’ 

‘If you would take the trouble of presenting my 
respectful remembrance, I should be obliged.’ 

* And your other Wearyfoot friends ?’ 

‘There is no chance of your meeting them. They 
are strangers in town, and in quite a different circle of 
society from the one you move in: although Miss Sara 
would be looked upon with consideration even there, 
being a born gentlewoman as she is, and with a natural- 
ness of beanty that is even more attractive in artificial 
society than elsewhere.’ 

‘I have seen her. She is beautiful: but is she any- 
thing more ?—I don’t mean amiable, for all young ladies 
are that, so far as public observation goes. But what 
does she do? What is her métier in the world? Is it 
crochet, cookery, painting, religion, dancing, music— 
what is it?’ 

‘It is all of these,’ replied Miss Heavystoke—‘ yet 
none in particular. She is distinguished by—I do not 
know how to define it, but I would say—thought, com- 
bined with feeling, and applied to everything that 
presents itself to her mind and her senses. She reads ; 
she is literary ; it was her advice that young Oaklands 
should become an author—and I really think (for I am 
told he does not apply himself to painting alone) it had 
more influence upon him than mine : although that, you 
will admit, was the more wise and practical—to turn 
an usher in a school.’ 

‘So! Literary !—Yes, Miss Heavystoke, yours was 
the better counsel; but your mention of his name 
recalls to my remembrance something I heard and had 
forgotten. It relates to the scandal we talked of: the 
mother—so the story goes—was a servant in the family, 
she is now a sort of washerwoman in London, and her 
son resides openly with her.’ 

‘All that,’ said Miss Heavystoke warmly, ‘I can 
undertake to say is untrue, and it must have been 
invented by one who is either an enemy of Mr Oak- 
lands, or who is altogether unacquainted with his 
character. The idea of his being the son of Margery 


the cook, I, who resided in the house for a considerable 
time, know to be unfounded ; and as for his living as 
one of the family of a menial who served where he 
was brought up as a gentleman, and where he acquired 
all the sensibilities of one, the notion is utterly 
preposterous.’ 

‘You think it would not suit his gentility ?’ but the 
flash that accompanied this remark only roused the 
good lady the more. 

‘I think it would suit his gentility,’ said she, ‘to live, 
if necessary, in a garret at a shilling a week, provided 
he could there live—and starve—unnoticed and alone !’ 

‘Then, you think it is an invention that he resides 
with this person ?’ 

‘I think, at least, that if otherwise all the rest must 
be true!” 

‘Well, Miss Heavystoke, as time presses, I have 
only another question to ask, and that, as you know I 
am a fanatica in such matters, you must excuse my 
thinking of a little more importance than the subject 
we have discussed :—does your young an gl begin to 
appreciate the difference between German and Italian 
music ?’ 

This being answered satisfactorily, Claudia bade 
good-by, and having joined her father, was speedily on 
the road to London. 

During the interval of her absence from town, no 
change of any importance had taken place in the 
position of the Semple family. Their stay was pro- 
longed from day to day, they hardly knew how or 
why ; but it seemed to them that each day generated 
the necessity for another day in town. This was 
doubtless owing in part to the attentions of Adolphus 
and his friend Fancourt, who played admirably well 
the part of Ciceroni, and who would take no refusal of 
their services. Sara was at first distant and reserved ; 
but when she found that her rejected lover, even when 
they were alone, made not the most distant attempt to 
renew his suit, she became reconciled to their pre- 
sence, and interested in the places to which they led 
the strangers. Of the two she preferred Fancourt, a 
thoroughbred man of the world, full of racy remark, 
although that was often caustic and satirical, generally 
true, and always amusing. Such men are never other- 
wise than attractive to young women brought up in 
seclusion ; and in Fancourt the worldly incrustation, 
just as in Claudia, was clear enough to shew numerous 
good points in the original character. What might be 
the nature of his assiduities to a country girl who was 
to vanish in a little while from his sight probably for 
ever, it might be difficult to guess, if we did not remem- 
ber that he was an idle man about town, and Sara, inde- 
pendently of qualities that Fancourt could appreciate 
very well, a singularly lovely person in whose society it 
was a distinction to be seen. He may have had deeper 
motives for aught we know. He may have intended to 
wait till his friend Adolphus was in a position to pro- 
pose seriously, and to receive the rejection he saw at a 
glance would follow, and then to ask himself, Sedley 
Fancourt, whether there was any absolute necessity for 
his remaining for life a monk of the Albany. 

Robert at first made one of the party in their excur- 
sions; but when he saw his place so ably filled, he 
withdrew gradually, and only called occasionally at a 
late hour in the evening, when he knew the family 
would be alone. Not that he found himself disagreeably 
situated with the gentlemen. Fancourt and he were 
mutually pleased with each other ; and as for Adolphus, 
he hardly felt his presence at all, one way or other. 
His anxieties for Sara were at an end, so far as the 
Young master of the Hall was concerned, for Sara was 
no longer subject to the illusions of girlhood; and he 
was rather satisfied than otherwise—for this the stern 
rule he had prescribed for himself required—that her 
time and thoughts should be taken, up with interest- 
ing objects and agreeable society. In their personal 
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, there was now nothing that could 
have been remarked by a stranger. They had both 
schooled themselves too severely for that; yet at times 
a word, a look, unnoticed by those around them, would 
call up, like a spirit, some old memory, some buried 
hope; and the pale brow of Robert would flush, and 
the heart of Sara seemed to die within her. 

Sara’s greatest annoyance at first was in finding the 
round eyes of Molly constantly fixed upon her in 
inquiry and astonishment, and often filling with tears ; 
but after a time the demonstrative affection of the 
poor girl was rather soothing than otherwise, since a 
complete revulsion appeared to take place in her 
feelings towards Robert. Molly, in fact, was in the 
habit of gossipping with Miss Bloomley ; and that young 
lady had told her of the manly avowal made in Drift- 
wood’s studio, and had even confided to her as an 
inviolable secret, that if poor Robert had but a trade 
of the slightest gentility to depend upon, she would not 
hesitate to reward his nobleness of spirit with her own 
fair hand. All this Molly made no scruple of confiding 
to her young mistress—for doing so was the same, as 
she said herself, as not telling it to nobody at all—and 
Sara, although but little affected on hearing of the 
non-existence of the expectations, was moved to tears 
by the nobleness. Robert’s prospects of rank and 
fortune had never seemed to her to be anything more 
than a dream or a misconception; but even admitting 
their reality, she was absolutely certain that they 
would not influence in any way whatever his feelings 
or his conduct. 

The time at length came when the Simpletons—for 
so Fancourt audaciously styled them to his friend— 
were to return to their Lodge. The day was fixed; and 
Sara, who had some business of a private nature to 


‘No, dear uncle,’ said Sara, ‘you must not do that. 
I have heard, through Molly, enough to shew that 
Robert’s prospects have all melted away, although his 
fear of vexing you has prevented him from saying any- 
thing himself. To whom, then, in all the wide world 
could he trace the money but you? We must go more 
cunningly to work. Even some little delay on your 
part may be necessary—and such matters, as you said 
yourself, may be managed as well at Wearyfoot as 
here. Trust to me a little while longer!’ To this the 
veteran demurred a good deal. He said he could not 
think of leaving Bob in such a position as his, and with 
a countenance so stern and made up. He put him in 
mind, for all the world, of a man in his company who 
went upon a forlorn-hope because—no, not exactly 
because he hadn’t money enough to marry his sweet- 
heart, but—no, not altogether because some Miss 
Falcontower had jilted him—but, in point of fact, 
because he was condemned to six dozen, and had no 
other way of getting off. However, the end of it was, 
that the matter was left for awhile longer in Sara’s 
hands. 

This occurred one evening when the party had 
returned from a fatiguing excursion. The two gentle- 
men had taken leave at the door. Elizabeth had 
retired to her own room to rest for an hour; and 
Sara told her uncle that she too would be invisible 
till it was time for the supper-tray. On reaching her 
quarters, she found Molly already there, cloaked, bon- 
neted, and nervous—in what she herself called a fit 
of flustration. It was with no steady hands that Sara 
prepared herself in like manner for a late promenade ; 
and then the two watched at the door of the room— * 
they knew not for what, for in reality their going out 
would have attracted no attention—and at length Sara 


transact, was deep in confidential inter ions 
with Molly. These two young women were more 
frequently alone with each other than usual, and the 
bedroom of the former was generally the place of 
meeting. Sara grew obviously nervous, and Molly 
flitted about the house like a spirit with a bad con- 
science. Not, however, that she desired to relieve her 
mind to some horrified listener: on the contrary, she 
was rather afraid of being tempted to do so, and for 
that reason avoided Miss Bloomley instead of haunting 
her, and, when they did meet, gazed at her so like 
somebody drawing Priam’s curtains at the dead of 
night, that the young lady was alarmed. The plan of 
operations, however, was at length settled; the minute 
was at hand; and the two conspirators, with an awful 
look at one another, retired towards their several 
quarters to prepare for action. 

But Sara was called back to the parlour by the cap- 
tain, and she returned like a detected culprit in a flutter 
of alarm. 

‘Sara,’ said he, ‘this business cannot be delayed 
longer. Since we can hit upon no better scheme, the 
money shall go to him through the post in a blank 
letter, addressed in a printed hand. He will be sure 
to think it comes from Miss Falcontower’—Sara started 
—‘or at least from some of the relatives, who take 
this underhand way of assisting one whose claims they 
know to be just, although they have not the manliness 
to acknowledge them openly. It is a good idea, isn’t it ? 
Bless you, darling, he will never think of me, knowing 
what an old selfish fool I was when Miss Heavystoke 
wanted me to sell the Lodge, and being well aware that 
I have no other means of raising the wind. Why, he’d 
as soon think of you, whose money is locked up, every 
penny, so as to bring you in just enough to support 
you as a nice, little, quiet, fine-hearted, economical 
gentlewoman that makes her own frocks! To-morrow 
morning, before our chicheronians come, or what do 
you call ‘em, I’ll just bowl down in a cab to these 
Lincoln’s Inn lawyers of yours and mine, and put the 


g her companion by the arm, they sallied forth, 
glided quickly along the hall, and went out into the 
street. 

They hurried out of Great Russell Street, by its 
eastern outlet, as if they thought they were pursued. 
When they had crossed Bloomsbury Square, and reached 
Southampton Row, by turning a little way to the left 
they might have obtained a cab; but not being aware 
of this, they struck down by King Street into Holborn. 
Along this main stream they had only to float eastward 
till they came to one of the avenues into Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; and after the first sensation of timidity wore 
off, they were hardly sorry that no cab presented itself 
till they were too near their destination to make it 
worth while to employ it. Although early in the 
evening, it was already dark, so far as nature was con- 
cerned ; but the abundance of artificial light made the 
street as clear, and, together with the orderliness of 
the passers-by, gave the two country girls as much 
confidence as if it had been noonday. On reaching 
Great Turnstile, they easily recognised it, as they had 
been there several times before; and through this 
narrow avenue they glided into the immense wooded 
square of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. On the left of this 
expanse was the place they sought—a small square of 
hard pavement, hard walls, hard heads, and—so they 
say—hard hearts. 

They ascended to the first floor of one of these cold 
hard buildings, and Sara, pushing open a door slowly 
and nervously, looked in. What she had heard was 
true. It being full term-time the lawyers were still at 
work, and her errand was notin vain. But the passage 
was so cold, so long, so breathlessly silent, so dark— 
although lighted by two dim sepulchral lamps, one just 
within the door, and the other at the further end. She 
thought for a moment of breaking her resolution, and 
taking Molly in with her; but her courage triumphed. 
Molly should be innocent of all knowledge of what she 
was about to do; and thus when questions came to be 
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‘Stay here, Molly,’ whispered she ; ‘I may be many 
minutes—I may be half an hour, so do not be impatient; 
only take care not to leave the stair.’ She went into 
the passage, and shut the door. Molly listened intently 
to hear her go in by the door at the further end, but in 
vain. These doors closed like the claws of a cat; they 
had no more voice than a coffin-lid. 

Molly waited in the darkness and silence till she was 
weary as well as afraid. She then stole down the stairs 
step by step, and felt some relief in looking out even 
upon the cold hard stones. Presently she heard the 
noise of a vehicle driving in. The stones received the 
wheels with a cold, hard, yet hilarious sound of wel- 
come, each stone announcing the arrival to the rest, 
till the news diffused a kind of flinty mirth, a hard, dry, 
rattling, caustic laugh over the whole area. It was an 
elegant private equipage, with two footmen behind in 
deep mourning. A lady with a thick black veil, and 
wrapped in a black cloak, with the hood hanging upon 
her shoulders, alighted. 

‘Take back the carriage,’ said she, in a singularly 
clear voice; ‘my lord will want it immediately to go 
out to dinner. Let a cab be in waiting here for me ;’ 
and raising her veil, and fixing upon Molly as she 
passed her a glance that went ‘through and through,’ 
she stepped lightly up the steps, and vanished in the 
darkness of the stairs. 

As the new-comer opened the door of the passage, 
Sara emerged from the one at the further end. They 
met in the dim middle, and both paused involuntarily 
for an instant to exchange looks. Sara, sick and faint, 
yet willing to believe her thought an illusion, hardly 
knew how she reached the door; but when there, in 
spite of herself, she turned her head before going out. 
The other had done the same, and the light of the two 
lamps, falling dimly on their faces, and leaving the 
rest of their persons in shadow, made them shew like 
spectres to each other for an instant before they 
disappeared. 


WHAT IS A CONGREVE ROCKET? 


Whoever has stood upon a fortification near a cannon 
when fired, will have noticed the recoil, or backward 
movement of the piece on its wheels. More feelingly 
the force of the recoil will manifest itself to the rook- 
shooter, who, firing skyward many times in succession, 
often gets punished for his wanton destruction of cor- 
vine-life, by a bruised shoulder, or occasionally even a 
broken collar-bone. 

Now, in all ordinary cases, it is the object of the 

ker—under the term gun in its generic 
sense, including cannon as ‘well as small-arms—to deaden 
or diminish this force of recoil. As concerns small fire- 
arms, more especially rifles and pistols, any considerable 
recoil is most injurious, as it throws the barrel out of 
the due line of aim ; and this is the chief reason why 
so great a weight of metal is put into such barrels. In 
the case of pieces of ordnance, it will be found that the 
force of recoil, when it goes beyond a certain extent, 
not only disarranges the aim, but renders the piece 
unmanageable, more especially on board ship. 

Let us suppose, now that the cannon on the fortifi- 
cation is charged—is discharged—and recoils. The 
explosion, however, being instantaneous, the recoil soon 
comes to an end. If the explosion were susceptible of 
prolongation, and if the mouth of the cannon could be 
maintained by some device in its original position, then 
the best way of attacking an enemy, supposing the 
expense of a cannon to be no object, would be to turn 
the breech of the gun towards him, and allowing it to 
take flight through the air like any other projectile. 


This notion may cause a smile; but we do not know 
in what manner the general theory of Rockets could be 
rendered so intelligible, as by commencing where we 
have commenced—with the recoil of a gun. <A rocket, 
in point of fact, may be described as a gun charged 
with a slow-burning combustible, so that when dis- 
charged, or rather ignited, it recoils, first a little, then 
a little more, and so more and more, until the force of 
recoil imparts to the mass a power proportionate to its 
weight multiplied by its velocity. Most people have 
seen a sky-rocket; many have examined it, perhaps; 
still more have traced the fiery course of the beautiful 
pyrotechnic ornament as it mounted aloft with arrow- 
like velocity, then watched its graceful bend and final 
distribution of variegated stars. Lastly, most persons 
are cognizant, we presume, of the fact, that each rocket 
is furnished with a stick, serving the purpose of a 
rudder, or a tail. Now, the sky-rocket is propelled in 
consequence of its own recoil. Were we to retain 
the idea with which we commenced our description, 
we should say repelled, in consequence of this recoil; 
but inasmuch as recoil becomes in the rocket the 
primary or chief force, we had better, from this period 
to the end of the paper, turn our ideas of recoil upside 
down. As for the stick-tail, or rudder—the reader 
may denominate it as he pleases—its use is to keep 
the mouth or aperture of the rocket, from which 
the flame escapes, continually downwards. It is tied 
laterally to the rocket. If it admitted of being affixed 
centrally, then the flight of the rocket would be more 
direct, instead of having a general tendency to lateral 
flight. Considering the rocket as an ornamental fire- 
work, this directness of flight would be rather prejudicial 
than otherwise, its curvilinear path being exceedingly 
beautiful. Were it desired, however, to metamor- 
phose the sky-rocket into a warlike projectile, then, 
in proportion to its directness of flight, would be its 
advantages. 

Step by step, we are now approaching the con- 
struction of a Congreve or war rocket, which, as at 
present made, chiefly differs from a sky-rocket in the 
two particulars, of having a sheet-iron instead of a paper 
cone, and of being supplied with a central instead of a 
lateral stick. The first Congreve rockets did not pos- 
sess the latter advantage. They had sticks laterally 
attached, like those of ordinary sky-rockets, as may be 
seen in the Rotunda or Military Museum at Woolwich. 
Of this kind were the rockets employed by our troops 
at the battle of Leipsic; and so desolating were their 
effects, that some French troops against which they 
were fired immediately laid down their arms. The 
war-rocket is so intimately associated with the name 
of Sir William Congreve, that by over-zealous advo- 
cates he is assumed to be their inventor, although he 
himself disclaims the honour. In his book on the rocket- 
practice, he states that rockets, considered as projectile 
weapons, were of great antiquity in India and China, 
and claims to be only the improver of the weapon. 
Indeed, we have met with undoubted testimony, that 
the projectile force of the rocket used as a military 
weapon was known in Europe before the latter part of 
the sixteenth century: in the year 1598 appeared the 
collection of Traites Militaires, by Hanzelet, in which 
book there exists not only a full description of the 
manner of using rockets as military weapons, but a 
rude wood-cut, shewing the method of firing them. 

Some years ago, we remember to have seen in the 
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London Adelaide Gallery certain Chinese war-rockets. 
They were captured by our troops at the siege of Amoy, 
and brought to the British metropolis. To all intents 
and p s, they were sky-rockets, with the sole 
addition to each of a barbed arrowhead affixed laterally 
in the line of the stick, and projecting beyond the head 
of the rocket. Compared with even the smallest 
Congreve rockets employed in our service, they were 
insignificant affairs. Their flight would be altogether 
irregular, their power of penetrating comparatively 
weak. Nevertheless, one of them would undoubtedly 
have killed a man at the distance of 200 yards: conse- 
quently, these Chinese weapons admit of being regarded 
as a variety of small firearm; while even the smallest 
Congreve rocket may be compared with artillery. So 
much, then, concerning the history of the war-rocket 
up to the time of Congreve. He was the first who 
employed an iron instead of a paper case. He was also 
the first who applied the central stick ; and succeeded 
in making rockets of one denomination so equal in 
weight, that the elements of the flight of one being 
known, data were afforded for the discharge of others. 

The war-rocket is a very terrible instrument of 
destruction, possessing certain advantages which other 
projectiles do not. Thus, for example, the discharge 
of rockets, as a consequence of their very nature, is 
attended with no recoil against a solid body. That 
which corresponds with recoil in an ordinary gun, is, 
as we have seen, the propulsive force of the rocket, 
and the counterpart of this propulsive force is exerted 
against the air. Owing to this absence of practical 
recoil, rockets may be fired from boats just large 
enough to carry them; whereas shells of equal weight, 
if employed in naval warfare, can be fired only from 
very strong ships. Rockets carrying within themselves 
their own propulsive power, require neither guns nor 
mortars to project them; consequently, they may be 
fired from places altogether inaccessible to artillery, 
and they may be constructed of much larger dimensions 
than any available shot or shell. Gun-founders are now 
pretty well agreed, that no piece of ordnance can be cast 
without flaws if much larger than a 13-inch mortar; 
and the weight of the latter is 5 tons, although the 
charged 13-inch shell scarcely weighs 200 pounds. 
The French tried the experiment of increasing the size 
of a mortar preparatory to the siege of Antwerp. The 
experiment was unsuccessful, their monster-mortar 
bursting after having been only a few times dis- 
charged. ‘The rocket,’ to use the words of Congreve, 
‘brings into operation the power of artillery every- 
where, and is nowhere embarrassed by the circum- 
stances limiting the application of artillery” It 
imparts to infantry and cavalry the force of artillery, in 
addition to the power of their own respective arms. 
Thus, a foot-soldier might, on particular occasions, 
carry several 12-pound rockets, each having the pro- 
pulsive and penetrating effect of a 12-pound cannon- 
shot, without the embarrassment of the 12-pounder gun. 
The rocket, as we shall hereafter discover, may be dis- 
charged on many occasions without the aid of any 
apparatus—but even the corresponding rocket tube, by 
means of which its accuracy of flight is promoted, weighs 
only 20 pounds, whereas the weight of a 12-pounder 
gun is no less than 18 hundredweights. In addition to 
this advantage, the flight of a rocket is visible ; whereas 
the flight of ordinary warlike projectiles is invisible, 
and superadded to the power of penetration, the rocket 
has that of scattering the devastation of fire. These 
properties of the war-rocket being considered, the 
reader will be at no loss to understand some of the 
advantages possessed by the missile. 

Nevertheless, the employment of the war-rocket is 
not attended with those universal advantages over 
shot and shell claimed for it by Congreve. Amidst 
its good qualities there lurks the very bad one of 
irregularity of flight, its accuracy of trajectory curve 


not being comparable with that of a cannon-ball or shell. 
Rockets can be advantageously fired neither against a 
wind nor across the direction of a wind, and for reasons 
which a little consideration will render obvious. ‘The 
long wooden stick affords a powerful lever for the 
wind to act upon, the iron rocket itself being at the 
same time unequally affected ; hence ultimate deflection 
takes place. ‘The striking of a casual object in the 
course of a rocket’s flight is another ordinary cause 
of deflection; and to such an extent is deflection occa- 
sionally produced from this cause, that rockets have 
sometimes come back, like boomerangs, to the spot 
whence they were fired. Something of this kind once 
occurred at Woolwich during a military exhibition got 
up for the gratification of Marshal Soult. ‘The veteran, 
amongst other displays, was shewn what our war-rockets 
could accomplish; when one of these erratic missiles 
striking against a stone or something of that sort, 
immediately departed from its normal course, bounded 
high aloft, and finally rushing down, plunged deep into 
a bank near where the marshal was posted. It was on 
account of this erratic propensity to which rockets are 
somewhat given, that they were never great favourites 
with the Duke of Wellington. Some of the newly 
invented projectiles having been forwarded to the 
Peninsula, the Duke took an early opportunity of trying 
their range and effects. ‘The British outposts were on 
one side of a marsh; the enemy’s outposts on the other. 
The distance was convenient: the rockets were pointed, 
lighted, and discharged. The result was anything but 
satisfactory. Either because the wind was unfavour- 
able, or because the rockets had not been long enough 
in the field to know friend from foe, or for some 
other reason, they with common consent turned tail 
to the enemy, and came back to their friends! The 
Duke entertained a prejudice against them from that 
day forthwith. Nevertheless, they are acknowledged to 
have saved a brigade of Guards during the passage of 
the Adour; and subsequently, at Waterloo, they made 
sad havoc amongst the enemy. 

The original ideas of Sir William Congreve relative 
to the best manner of arming troops with the war- 
rocket have never been carried out. He advocated the 
distribution of the missile to every branch of the serviee 
—infantry, cavalry, and artillery. He objected to the 
formation of a special rocket service: however, in this 
matter, his opinions have been overruled. Congreve 
suggested three methods of firing his rockets; 1. From 
a tube, and singly; 2. In a volley from many tubes, 
mounted on one carriage; 3. In a volley from the 
ground. ‘Two only of these methods are now retained 
—namely, the first and the third. The rocket tube is 
a pipe or cylinder of metal corresponding in size with 
the diameter of the rocket intended to pass through it, 
and its business, to give a correct line of flight. In the 
earlier days of Congreve-rocket practice, there were no 
tubes, deeply grooved surfaces being used instead. 
The rocket tube is so contrived that it can be placed 
at any angle of elevation, and be thus pointed in 
the manner of a gun. The proper line of aim having 
been secured, the rocket is thrust into the tube, and 
ignited, when, after deliberating for an instant, it rushes 
through and pursues its destructive course. Having 
thus made evident the construction and use of a rocket 
tube, the reader will readily understand the intention 
of a compound-tube arrangement. Let him imagine 
twenty or thirty of such tubes mounted on one carriage, 
each tube discharging its own rocket—and a correct 
notion of what is understood by the tube-volley will be 
acquired. ‘This apparatus is no longer retained in our 
service, the ground-volley of rockets being employed 
instead. In the ground-volley, the rockets are merely 
placed on the ground (which must be moderately 
smooth), with their heads toward the enemy, when they 
are ignited, and speed away. For the first hundred 
yards, they ordinarily pursue a course of considerable 
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regularity, seldom rising above the height of a man’s 
head ; ultimately, however, their flight becomes exceed- 
ingly irregular, darting about in all directions. This, 
in certain cases, is not disadvantageous, but the reverse. 
So impossible is it to predict where one of these 
rockets run wild will go, that it is in vain for anybody 
to think of getting out of its way. 

A great many endeavours have been made to avoid the 
necessity of employing a rocket-stick. Congreve never 
could succeed in this attempt, but Mr Hale has been 
more fortunate. We do not exactly know the principle 
on which his rockets are made, but we believe he causes 
them to assume a rotatory or rifled motion, and thus 
provides for their regularity of flight. Mr Hale has, 
moreover, introduced other improvements in the manu- 
facture of rockets. He does not fill them by ramming 
in the composition, but by the more equable force of 
hydrostatic pressure, by which means a larger amount 
of composition is introduced than can be effected by the 
ordinary method. Nor must we forget to mention the 
very ingenious device of this gentleman for restraining 
the rocket during the first moments of its propulsive 
endeavours. Although the power of a rocket, when 
in full flight, is tremendous, yet its initial effort is very 
trifling; so much so, that one of considerable dimen- 
sions may be held back by a very small restraining 
force. Now, it happens that, in the ordinary course of 
firing, a Congreve rocket is apt to droop as it first 
leaves the tube, thus losing much of the accuracy of 
flight it would otherwise have possessed. This drooping 
is in consequence of the paucity of the force it has as 
yet acquired—for rockets, in point of fact, like young 
people, go astray sometimes from the circumstance 
of beginning their career too soon: so it occurred 
to Mr Hale, that he would hold back his projec- 
tiles—not by the tail, for they are devoid of that 
ornament—but hold them back by a sort of spring, 
from which they cannot free themselves until they 
have acquired a certain definite initial pressure. 

We will now conclude these remarks on Congreve 
rockets, by stating the chief occasions on which they 
have been employed. The first was in October 1806, 
when rockets of very large calibre were brought into 
requisition for the bombardment of Boulogne. In less 
than half an hour after the first commencement of 
attack, the town was observed to be on fire in many 
places, and the damage effected was doubtless very 
great, although its exact extent was never known, the 
French taking such effectual means to guard the secret, 
that our ambassador, Lord Lauderdale, whilst passing 
through Boulogne shortly after the attack, was vigi- 
lantly watched, lest he might observe the extent of 
the ravage. In 1807, Copenhagen was bombarded 
with very heavy rockets; and again with great effect, 
they were subsequently used against Acre. These 
are the chief occasions in which Congreve rockets have 
been used at sea. In the land-service, their employ- 
ment dates from the battle of Leipsic, where they 
were employed with terrible effect. Their history 
during the Peninsular war has already been given— 
also at Waterloo. The Congreve rocket is no longer 
a secret in our keeping. Various continental nations 
now make and employ them very effectually. The 
Austrian rockets are said to be particularly good. One 
of the most curious applications of the Congreve rocket 
was in the slaughter of spermaceti whales. We have 
now lying before us a 6-pounder whaling-rocket, precisely 
similar to the military prototype in every respect, save 
that of being furnished with a harpoon-head. The idea 
of using the Congreve rocket for this purpose was inge- 
nious enough. The inventor intended that the missile, 
when discharged, should penetrate into the very centre 
of the whale; then bursting, fill the huge animal with 
such an amount of gas, that swim he must, whether he 
chose to do so or not—all very pretty in theory, no 
doubt, but entirely false in practice. Congreve whaling- 


rockets did not come into general use; nevertheless, 
they must have been made in very large numbers. We 
remember, on one occasion, to have seen a stock of 
many thousands lying idle in the store-rooms of a large 
whaling establishment. And now, in conclusion, let 
us state, that the largest Congreve rockets ever made 
weigh about 300 pounds, are eight or ten feet high, 
and have sticks in proportion. Very pretty visitors 
these to come hissing into the midst of a town! 


THE WHITE LADY OF BRANDENBURG. 
Durixée the eighteenth century, the house of Branden- 
burg, like nearly all the other royal houses of Germany, 
experienced numerous vicissitudes; but, worst of all, 
was constantly divided against itself, and agitated by 
domestic tragedies, which may be said to have shed 
a gloom on its fortunes for ever. From time imme- 
morial, the superstitious belief had prevailed in the 
family, that, as a prelude to each successive catas- 
trophe, a female spectre, habited in dazzling white, 
appeared in some dreary place, and at some gloomy 
hour, to the principal sufferer. With this tradition, 
every one of the princes and princesses was familiar. 
They regarded it as part of their destiny, and looked 
forward to the advent of the apparition almost as a 
matter of course. 

The young Prince Frederic, and his eldest sister 
Wilhelmina, entertained a strong mutual affection, 
which induced them to communicate their thoughts 
freely to each other. This, under other circumstances, 
would have been a source of happiness to them. But 
in the palace of Berlin, happiness was a thing not to be 
thought of, for their father, Frederic- William, appeared 
to exert all his power and ingenuity to render its 
presence impossible. Every day, he loaded his wife and 
children with imprecations, threatened them with im- 
prisonment and death, spat in the delicate dishes after 
he himself had been served, that they might not eat 
of them; attempted occasionally to commit suicide, 
and then took refuge in brutal drunkenness, which 
only rendered him still more furious and dangerous. 

Frederic, afterwards, by the adulation of mankind, 
called the Great, was naturally driven by such paternal 
indulgences to seek for consolation in friendship. It 
may easily be supposed that he was not led by his 
experience to put his trust in princes. He looked for 
an intimate among the middle ranks of society, and 
the person he selected to be his Pylades was a young 
officer rejoicing in the euphonious name of Kat. But 
we must not suffer ourselves to be deceived by sounds. 
However unpoetical may have been his family designa- 
tion, he was in himself a person of noble soul, equal to 
the duties of any situation, brave, romantic, generous, 
ready at all times to sacrifice himself for the good of 
others. The choice of such a friend was honourable 
to Frederic’s judgment, and had fate permitted their 
attachment to become as lasting as it was strong and 
enthusiastic, the reputation of the philosopher of Sans 
Souci might have escaped many of those stains which 
now lower and deform it. 

As the Prussian monarch, through unaccountable 
caprice, or the desire to wound as much as possible the 
feelings of his children, occasionally forbade the prince 
and princess to see each other, Kat was often, at such 
times, intrusted with messages from the brother to the 
sister. Misfortune almost invariably disposes people 
to think kindly of those who sympathise with them, no 
matter what may be their rank or station. Wilhelmina 
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beheld in Kat only her brother’s friend, and as, besides 
being handsome, he was gentle and winning in his 
manners, it is not very surprising that, seeing few 
other men, and none that shewed any deference for 
her, she should have experienced a secret preference 
for this young officer. Sometimes, when circum- 
stances permitted, they all three met together in 
friendly enjoyment. Fearing to be free with others, 
they on such occasions made up for their general 
reserve by indulging in the most unbounded confidence, 
passing in review the whole court, from the king and 
queen to the meanest gentleman in waiting. 

It soon became evident to Frederic that Kat loved 
his sister, who, without the slightest regard to royal 
conventionalities, returned the feeling. An ordinary 
prince would have resented this; but he was not an 
ordinary prince, and therefore regarded not merely with 
approbation, but with delight, the mutual attachment 
of the individuals he loved best in the world. The 
intelligence came to him with disgust that plans, 
meanwhile, were in agitation at court for disposing, in 
the common way, both of his sister’s hand and his own. 
Contemplating marriage from an extremely unfortu- 
nate point of view—that is, in connection with his 
own father and mother—it can scarcely be a matter of 
surprise that it should have inspired him with disgust. 
His French studies, also, and the practice of Germany, 
where nearly all princes contract what they call left- 
handed alliances, tended to produce the same effect. 
When his father, therefore, set on foot any scheme for 
bartering away himself or his sister, in exchange for 
political influence, he exerted his utmost ingenuity in 
thwarting him. Kat likewise, it may well be believed, 
made the best use of his power over the mind of Wilhel- 
mina to deter her from entering into an engagement 
which would have been fatal to his happiness. These 
facts the Prussian king could not exactly know, though 
his suspicions were awakened. He had recourse, there- 
fore, to his system of espionage. Courtiers of both 
sexes were instructed to keep watch over the move- 
ments and communications of the trio, who, being 
young and ardent, were not much upon their guard; 
and at length the conviction became rooted in his 
mind, that their singular friendship obstructed the 
development of his policy. 

Wilhelmina had very few thoughts or feelings which 
she did not frankly communicate to her brother, but 
she had some, and among these was the strong love she 
felt for his young friend. He could not, indeed, fail to 
know that some attachment existed between them, but 
she shrank from confessing the extent of it, and often 
arranged, clandestinely, interviews with her lover. 
One morning, when she had just promised to meet 
Kat at dusk in the long elm-walk at the extremity of 
the royal gardens, her father sent for her into his apart- 
‘ments. He was suffering from gout, and sat in a great 
arm-chair, against which two heavy crutches, by the 
assistance of whicli he walked at times, leaned omin- 
ously. The queen stood trembling at his side, afraid 
to speak, but casting deprecating and imploring looks 
at her daughter. Wilhelmina shuddered and turned 


pale. 

‘I see,’ exclaimed the king, ‘that you are sinking 
under the weight of a guilty conscience. You know 
you are deceiving me, in conjunction with your mother 
and brother.’ Wilhelmina thought of her assignation 
with Kat. ‘I say, you are deceiving me, or at least 
attempting to do so. But there are more eyes upon 
you than you imagine. You should remember the old 
saying: “that walls have ears;” and that when chil- 
dren enter into plots, to bring trouble and disgrace 
upon their parents, it behoves them to display more 
prudence than you and your rebellious brother exhibit. 
‘Put I have discovered all your schemes, and know 
how to punish you.’ 


father, she saw, was in a paroxysm of anger, almost 
approaching to madness. He turned now and then 
fierce and threatening glances towards the queen, who 
looked aside to conceal her tears, and was only re- 
strained by terror from throwing herself into her 
daughter’s arms. He bade Wilhelmina draw near, but 
she was overwhelmed with fear, and could not prevail 
on herself to approach him. He then attempted to rise, 
in order to seize her, as he had often done, by the hair 
of her head, but a sharp twinge of the gout supervening, 
he fell back in the chair writhing with agony; in the 
midst of which he seized one of the crutches, and 
hurling it with all his might at his daughter, would 
certainly have brought her days to a sudden conclu- 
sion, but that, bending down her head, she suffered the 
missile to fly unimpeded towards the window, through 
which it made its way with a crash into the court 
below. This was the signal for flight ; and both queen 
and princess ran shrieking into their own rooms, 
followed as far as they could hear by the most frightful 
imprecations and anathemas. 

As ill-luck would have it, Frederic soon after came 
to pay his respects to his father, whom he found entirely 
alone, all his ministers, courtiers, and even servants 
contriving not to hear his vociferations. If we had not 
the most unimpeachable testimony for the scene that 
followed, we should regard it as an extravagant fiction. 
When the prince entered, his father, fixing upon 
him a demoniacal look, accused him of entertaining 
some monstrous designs, which had never entered the 
poor young man’s imagination, even in his dreams. 
He, therefore, repelled respectfully the charges made 
against him. This was too much. Anger, amounting 
to absolute rage, overcame the sense of pain. The 
king sprang from his chair, and seizing his son by the 
throat, dragged him with all his force towards the 
window, where, with the strong cords of the blinds, he 
attempted to strangle him. He was a large, powerful 
man; the son, weak and delicate; and the parricide was 
nearly accomplished before any of the courtiers would 
venture in to preserve their master from the commis- 
sion of a crime which would have cast a blight over 
his whole life. Frederic, however, was nearly black in 
the face when disentangled from the cords and borne 
fainting out of the apartment. - 

An unintermitted system of persecution was now 
pursued by Frederic-William against his queen and 
his two eldest children, whose lives were thus rendered 
nothing but one tissue of gloom and wretchedness. His 
majesty’s matrimonial schemes, however, suffered no 
interruption. As if he had been the best of fathers, he 
exerted himself vigorously to obtain a wife for his son, 
and a husband for his daughter, which he persuaded 
himself was all that could be desired to render them 
perfectly happy. His own experience of wedlock had 
doubtless led him as well as his queen to this conclu- 
sion! But their children remained steadfast in their 
unbelief, and looked upon the marriage-ring with little 
less horror than a compact with the Evil One. This 
was more especially the case with Frederic, who, in an 
unlucky hour, came at length to the determination to put 
an end to his own misery by flying into France. This 
resolution he communicated to Wilhelmina, with the 
strictest injunctions to keep the secret from her mother, 
who, through a mistaken sense of duty, would probably 
have betrayed his design. All the necessary prepara- 
tiéns were undertaken by Kat, who, in the devotion of 
his friendship, braved, with his eyes open, the danger 
that impended over him. The slightest accident might 
shipwreck their project, and he knew the old king too 
well not to foresee that he would take a terrible 
revenge. 

It boots not now to inquire into the means by which 
they raised the necessary funds for defraying the 


The poor princess almost dropped to the floor. Her 


expenses of their journey, how they procured passports, 
and succeeded in lulling to sleep the suspicions of the 
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monarch and his courtiers. Kat contrived, an hour or 
two before his departure, to obtain an interview with 
the Princess Wilhelmina, who received him in her own 


apartment, though trembling all the while with anxiety 
and terror. Every footstep that moved through the 


corridor, every voice in the courtyard below, every 
whisper of the wind through crevice or cranny, repre- 
sented to her in fancy the approach of her terrible 
father. In fact, before the young officer could make 
his escape from her room, the queen came rushing in 
to say that she was inquired for. Kat hid himself 
behind a screen, and when the mother and daughter 
had departed, stepped forth into the corridor, descended 
a narrow staircase with which he was familiar, and 
hurrying along the streets of Berlin, joined the young 
prince in a small grove beyond the walls, where, without 
companions or attendants, Frederic awaited his coming 
with two horses. These they mounted, and, making 
the best of their way towards the frontier, indulged in 
the flattering hope, that in a few days they should be 
beyond the reach of Frederic-William’s pursuit or 
vengeance. 

The Prussians even then had been drilled into tame- 
ness and submission; otherwise, as several gentlemen 
whom they encountered on the road knew the young 
prince perfectly well, they might have offered him an 
asylum, or aided him in effecting his escape. The 
utmost they did was to allow him and his companion to 
pass on without obstruction. ‘This they were enabled 
to do during two days; but the great trial they knew 
would be on the third, when they should have to pass 
of necessity through a fortified town on the banks of a 
river which they could not traverse by swimming. It 
was with sinking spirits and the most gloomy fore- 
bodings, that they approached the gates, and beheld the 
walls and turrets rising like sepulchral edifices in the 
evening air. Frederic from time to time clasped the 
handle of his sword, and once inquired of his companion 
whether, in case of discovery, it would not be the most 
advisable course to imitate the ancient Romans, and put 
an end to their embarrassments by suicide. At the 
moment, he would have thought even this preferable 
to being dragged back to Berlin, and delivered as a 
prisoner into the hands of his father. As they drew near 
the gates, they instinctively slackened their pace, and 
all the philosophy of which they were masters could 
not prevent them from regarding each other with an 
expression of extreme alarm. But no choice was left 
but to demand admittance or to turn back. Of course, 
they resolved on the former; and to their surprise, the 
sentinels at the gate suffered them to pass without the 
slightest inquiry. Overjoyed at this piece of good- 
fortune, they resolved to make the best use of it, and 
pushed on to the further gate, leading over a long bridge 
intothe opencountry. Noone stopped them in the streets, 
or appeared in any way to regard them. They there- 
fore entered the corps-de-garde, through which lay the 
approach to the gate, with reviving confidence, but in 
an instant were surrounded by a body of soldiers, who, 
before they could even think of resistance, had disarmed 
and made them prisoners. Frederic, almost frantic with 
excitement and disappointment, demanded of the officer 
who regulated these proceedings by whose authority 
he was thus arrested. 

‘By your father’s, prince,’ replied the major. ‘An 

ago, you might have travelled the frontier un- 
molested ; but a courier has just arrived from Berlin, 
commanding me, on pain of death, to detain your royal 
highness and your companion. Having myself served 
in the royal guards, I was well acquainted with your 
person, as well as with that of M. Kat, who was for 
some years my companion in arms.’ 

To this, Frederic made no reply, but requested to be 
conducted to the dungeon assigned for him. He was 
—- right: it was indeed a dungeon; but at first 

was allowed to be his companion. Prussian despot- 


ism, however, did not disdain to have recourse to those 
arts and contrivances which the princes of the house of 
Hapsburg have since practised with so much skill and 
credit against state-prisoners. By means of a small cell 
constructed in the thickness of the wall communicating 
through a narrow aperture with the dungeon, the con- 
versation of Frederic and his companion was overheard, 
and carefully entered in notes, which were immediately 
transmitted tothe king. Considering their position and 
their disappointment, it was no matter of wonder that 
they expressed themselves intemperately. Frederic did 
not spare his father, and Kat, unmindful of the reverence 
which Germany inculcates for crowned heads, indulged 
likewise in very strong language. When their first 
burst of indignation was over, they appeared to derive 
hope even from despair, and resolved to devote all their 
resources of mind and body to deliver themselves from 
the power of a sovereign whom they now designated as 
a cruel, crafty, merciless despot. 

With the Princess Wilhelmina, matters were, mean- 
while, little better than with them. She was under no 
necessity of feigning illness, for, having lost at the same 
time both her beloved brother and her lover, her agita- 
tion, fear, and grief threw her into a fever, during which 
she fell more than once into a dangerous delirium: we 
say dangerous, because, under its influence, her tongue 
lost its guidance, and syllabled perpetually the names 
of Kat and Frederic. In one of the intervals between 
one of these paroxysms, when, as it appeared to her, 
she was wide awake, the White Lady of Brandenburg, 
with a very dignified air and attitude, approached her 
bedside. ‘The candles had burnt low, her only attend- 
ant was fast asleep, the wind roared fiercely in the 
chimney, and the hootings of the screech-owl from a 
neighbouring turret mingled terribly with the night- 
blasts. She attempted to address the spectre, which 
leaned compassionately over her; but no words passed 
between them. In a few seconds, the White Lady 
turned away her face, and appeared with one hand to 
be shrouding her eyes from some appalling spectacle, 
while the other was pressed closely against her bosom. 
Wilhelmina, in agony and trembling, watched its move- 
ments with intense earnestness. Presently, the tapers 
threw up a bright glare, then sank, flickered for a mo- 
ment, and the chamber was wrapped in total darkness. 
Sleep then came to her relief; and when late, on the 
following morning, she again opened her eyes, the rain 
was beating against the casements, and her beloved 
friend and governess, almost in the very attitude of the 
White Lady, leaning over her, and wiping the perspi- 
ration from her brow. 

In the course of the day, her unhappy mother, bending 
beneath the weight of her affliction, came by stealth 
into her chamber, and throwing herself into a fauteuil, 
hid her face in the bed-clothes, and sobbed long and 
bitterly. With her habitual imprudence, she disclosed 
to Wilhelmina the fate of Frederic and his companion, 
and by so doing brought on a fresh attack of fever, 
which nearly put a period to her daughter’s life. When 
she saw the mischief she had caused, her regret and 
sorrow knew no bounds. Under the force of maternal 
instincts, the natural weakness of her character disap- 
peared, and, setting her tyrannical husband at defiance 
with the courage of a heroine, she remained day and night 
by her daughter’s bedside, regardless of his menaces, 
and for the time making light of death and life. 

To describe the state of mind into which the king 
was thrown by his son’s act of disobedience, would 
exceed the powers of language. It cannot be doubted 
that for the time at least he was mad. Encouraged by 
his flagitious minister, Grumeon, he resolved upon the 
exhibition of an awful tragedy, which should inspire all 
Christendom with horror. Nothing less than the blood 
of his son would appease his paternal resentment ; and 
openly, in the face of day, he published his determi- 
nation, and made preparations for his execution. It is 
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believed that the Austrian ambassador, Seckendorf, a 
man of the most profligate principles, likewise favoured 
secretly this infamous design, though all the sovereigns 
of Germany, as well as the king of England, exerted 
their utmost influence to deter the Prussian monarch 
from the perpetration of the crime he meditated. The 
greater their exertions, however, the more obstinate he 
became, as he appeared to regard it in the light of a 
victory over all the powers of Europe to put his only 
son to death, that he might establish universally the 
conviction, that he could do in Berlin whatever he 
thought proper, in spite of Germany and the world. 
Into the political negotiations connected with this 
affair, our limits will not permit us to enter. We 
return, therefore, to the prince and his companion, 
who, having been removed to the fortress at which 
they were made prisoners, were thrown into separate 
dungeons in a small obscure city in the heart of Prussia. 
It seemed to be the object of the father to subdue the 
courage and constancy of his son, as well as in other 
respects to degrade his character, since all manner of 
devices were made use of to induce him to betray his 
friend ; but to the honour of Frederic be it said, all the 
snares laid for him were unavailing. He persisted in 
his original declaration, that the plan of flight was his 
own, and that Kat only consented to accompany him 
at his earnest desire and entreaty, and after having 
exhausted all his efforts in the endeavour to divert him 
from his purpose. In this way he hoped to concentrate 
his father’s vengeance upon himself, and save the life 
of his friend. Had Frederic always acted thus, no 
prince whose name is recorded in modern history would 
have better deserved to command the admiration of 
mankind. Kat, on his part, surpassed, if possible, the 
prince himself in disinterestedness and heroism. He 
persisted uniformly in affirming that Frederic was 
innocent—that neither of them, indeed, had intended 
serious disobedience to the royal commands—but that, 
in a moment of youthful frivolity, he had persuaded the 
young prince to accompany him on a secret visit to the 
French capital, where they meditated only a short stay, 
after which it was their intention to return to Berlin, 
even before their absence should be discovered. 
Everything in Prussia was then conducted through 
military agency, chiefly because men connected with 
the martial profession were supposed to be less acces- 
sible than others to the weaknesses of friendship or 
affection. The hope of promotion, moreover, was ex- 
pected to quiet any scruples which might arise in the 
mind respecting the humanity or justice of any trans- 
action. Accordingly, an officer was sent to Frederic, 
who, having first examined Kat, came into the prince’s 
apartment with mock humility, but with real insolence, 
to interrogate him respecting his views past and pre- 
sent—to utter the most atrocious accusations against 
his friend, and to extort from him, if possible, a confes- 
sion of some rebellious project, which would appear, at 
least, to justify his father in taking away his life. 
Through this ordeal, Frederic passed with great in- 
trepidity and success. He repelled, with scorn and 
indignation, the calumnies attempted to be fastened on 
Kat, and maintained unflinchingly that the error of that 
gallant young officer arose solely through mistaken 
friendship and affection for him. The spy, who had 
evidently been drilled at court, now adroitly threw out 
certain hints respecting the feelings of Wilhelmina, 
which so incensed Frederic, that he instinctively moved 
his hand towards where his sword had used to be, and 
would unquestionably have run his interrogator through 
the body had the trusty weapon been still within his 
reach. Recollecting himself suddenly, he turned a look 
of intense scorn upon the military inquisitor, and said : 
‘If my father forgets himself, you would feel it to be 
your duty, were you a gentleman, to spare the honour 
of his daughter. The Princess Wilhelmina stands far 
beyond the reach of vulgar suspicion and calumny. 


She is my sister, sir; and the time may yet come when 
it will be in my power to chastise all those persons 
who dare to cast aspersions upon her. For myself, you 
are welcome to heap on me every insult suggested by 
low and base natures. As a son and a prince, I shall 
submit, because it is my father’s will. But let the 
vicissitudes which constantly take place in the affairs 
of this world suggest to you the prudence of remaining 
within the limit I prescribe to you; for, be assured, I 
have a memory which will treasure up whatever may 
be now submitted to it, whether for good or evil.’ 

The officer professed, and no doubt with truth, his 
willingness to be convinced by this reasoning. He also 
protested that he was acting strictly under orders, and 
said he would faithfully represent to his majesty the 
respectful and obedient state of mind in which he found 
the prince. Immediately afterwards he took his leave, 
and during the remainder of the day Frederic was not 
disturbed by the entranee of a single individual; even 
his food was forgotten to be brought to him, so that he 
became the victim of physical as well as mental depres- 
sion. Not a footstep was heard in the neighbouring 
chambers, no sound of a sentinel in the court, and as 
he looked forth through the iron bars, he could behold 
nothing but a few withered leaves blown hither and 
thither by the wind. The sun shone faintly on the 
dusky walls, and a faintness came over him as the 
sense of absolute silence and stillness fell upon his 
heart. He had no books from which he might have 
sought some relief; his chamber was bare, containing 
nothing save an iron bedstead and a wooden seat, on 
which from time to time he threw himself in despair. 
The hours wore away, the shades of evening came on, 
and by degrees thickened into absolute darkness, and 
yet no attendant appeared either to bring him light or 
a morsel of bread. Being of a feeble constitution, this 
long abstinence affected him so thuch that in the course 
of the night he fainted on his bed, and remained plunged 
in a sort of stupor till morning. 

When he came to himself, his mind was in a state of 
indescribable depression ; stillness and silence continued 
to prevail throughout the fortress, where nothing but 
himself seemed to be endowed with life. Long he lay 
motionless on his hard pallet; but his feelings growing 
more and more painful every moment, he sprang on 
his feet and approached the window. Did his eyes 
deceive him, or was he plunged in some horrible dream ? 
Concentrating all his soul in the sense of sight, he 
looked forth into the court with frantic terror. Dark- 
ness pervaded earth and air; yet through the gloom 
he could discern one object but too distinctly: it was 
the body of his gallant and intrepid friend dangling 
from a low gallows, which had been erected during the 
night, exactly opposite his window! He fell senseless 
on the floor, where he was found some hours afterwards 
by a common soldier, who, it is said, without orders, 
had sought the apartment~out of pure compassion. 
For some time he supposed the prince to be dead ; at 
length, however, he revived, though not to the same 
life he had lived before. The whole economy of his 
thoughts and the constitution of his mind were changed. 
He uttered no lamentations or threats, but one fixed 
purpose seemed to have taken possession of his soul— 
life and death appeared to have become indifferent to 
him. He refused to utter one single syllable when an 
officer entered to interrogate him, and the food which 
they at length bethought them of offering to him, he 
motioned away with a wave of the hand. Like his 
sister, he found relief in sickness, and the death with 
which his father had threatened him appeared for many 
days to be coming of its own accord. 

In due time Frederic recovered, and in the course of 
years he became king of Prussia. He then remembered 
the murderers of Kat. The chief murderer was, he 
knew, beyond his reach ; and so, when he came to make 


inquiries, were the others, for, bearing in mind that he 
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possessed a memory, they had vanished from the king- 
dom of Prussia, and sought refuge in other parts of 
Germany. Wilhelmina, whom, to the latest hour of his 
life, he loved tenderly, never forgot her attachment for 
Kat, and in the midst of war and political excitement, 
and the cravings of literary and philosophical ambition, 
Frederic often devoted whole hours to conversation with 
her. They then recalled the happy days they spent 
together with this only friend, whose memory they 
both cherished to the last. If it was Kat’s ambition, 
therefore, to be loved, he succeeded, since he left in 
the minds of the two "individuals he valued most, the 
deepest possible remembrance of his unexampled 
affection and fidelity. 


THE MONTH: 
THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO. 


THE LIBRARY, 

Tue Russian and Turkish books which are the 
natural consequences of the present state of eastern 
and northern affairs, are, upon the average, of a medi- 
ocre quality—got up for the market, and a great pro- 
portion of them bearing evident marks of barefaced 
manufacture. Only one or two works have appeared 
shewing traces of their authors having been actually 
on the = and eye-witness to the exploits of Omar 
Pacha. London morning journals, however, 
with ae usual enterprise, have sent special cor- 
respondents to the Danube and to the Asiatic side of 
the Euxine. Several of these gentlemen have gone 
out with the regiments, and we are already receiv- 
ing from them letters marked no less by intelli- 
gence than graphic power of description. The French 
government are despatching, under the wing of their 
military and naval forces, able military recorders, 
marine and battle painters, with that most useful class 
of artists—photographists. We understand that Gene- 
ral Raglan means to convey to the scene of action one 
chronicler, one painter, and one ‘sun artist.’ Happily, 
many of the officers are both artists and authors, by 
land and sea, and we may expect a copious crop of 
productions in both departments, which will have the 
great advantage of actual authenticity, and graphic 
description and illustration. The Baltic, we observe, 
as well as the Euxine, is also beginning to call forth 
its describers and chroniclers. We already have tra- 
vellers who either indite from the fortified towns and 
rocky channels of the north, or hasten to put upon 
paper the reminiscences of former journeyings through 
the Sound or the Great Belt—with perhaps a summer 
excursion as far as Cronstadt. At all events, there is 
no doubt that the history—military, civil, topographi- 
cal, and illustrated—of the war east and north, will be 
written and portrayed in far more detail than were 
the great contests of the Republic, of the Empire, 
and of the Peninsula, in their meagre gazettes and 
apocryphal war-journals touted round the streets by 
vociferous postmen. 

Turning from the literature, present and to be ex- 
pected, of the war, we proceed to notice a few of the most 
remarkable books of the past month, and amongst 
these we may class M. Guizot’s History of Oliver Crom- 
well and the English Commonwealth, from the Execution 
of Charles I. to the Death of Oliver Cromwell. Bentley. 
—This is an important work, full of new information of 
every species, from contemporary memoirs, from the 
state-archives both of France and England, and from 
histories of the era — down to the latest 
date. The — of M. Guizot is at once dignified, 
picturesque, and vigorous. The subject, indeed, de- 

mands this, and he at the same time throws the illu- 
mination of a calm and clear philosophy on the agitated 
state of the nation at the time, the ferocity and fana- 
ticism of the Puritans, the fierce and vigorously 


urged policy of the Protector, the great events which 
that produced, the dissolution of the Long Parliament, 
the Scotch and the Irish battles and victories. Nor 
are the effects of Cromweil’s foreign policy neglected. 
On the contrary, the chapters touching them form both 
the most interesting and the most novel portion of the 
work. The execution of the king, the rapid career of 
success of the Puritan party, their marvellously soon 
acquired domination over the three kingdoms, the all but 
total subversion of the national church, and the enthron- 
isation of the great leader, not in Westminster Abbey, 
but in Westminster Hall, where he was girt with a 
sword of state, clad in a robe of purple, presented 
with a rich Bible, and styled, if not His Majesty, 
at least His Highness —all these events astonished 
the entire continent. Once firmly established on his 
throne—for it was a true throne—he commenced a 
career of foreign policy of unsurpassed glory. He dic- 
tated peace to the United Provinces—avenged the inju- 
ries of Christendom on the pirates of the Mediterranean 
—seized Jamaica—and made himself almost a Puritan 
pope over the reformed communities of the continent, 
declaring to the descendant of St Peter, that ‘ unless 
mercy was shewn to the people of God, the English 
guns would be heard in the Vatican!’ On all these 
topics, M. Guizot throws new light, chiefly in letters 
from Louis XIV. to Cromwell and Fairfax—which are 
now given to the world for the first time. Altogether, 
the last work of the French historian and statesman is 
one tending to diffuse great information and excite 

t interest in this and other countries. We may 
add, that M. Guizot has been fortunate in his translator 
—Mr Andrew R. Scoble—the style of whose English 
is highly commendable. 

Finland: Notes Collected in 1848, during an —s 
Jrom St Petersburg to Torneo, by Prince Emmanuel 
Galitzin. Paris.—We have here a Baltic book of a 
different calibre from the majority of those which we 
noticed at the commencement of this paper, matters 
political being in a very different state in 1848 from 
what they are in 1854. The topics of the travelling 
prince embrace only the themes of peace in a copious 
description of Finland. He descants upon its coasts, 
its fiords, its mountains, its multitudes of lakes, offering 
great facilities for navigation, many of them communi- 
cating with each other—an important circumstance, 
since the mountain-roads are difficult and dangerous. 
The soil consists generally of a sandy loam; but it 
would appear that its fertility has declined since the 
tyranny of the czars has been exercised on the 
peasantry, instead of the mild rule of the Swedes, 
its rightful possessors. Finland abounds in rivers, 
some rapid, and all clear save one, the Cano, which 
is obscured with the mud of its channel. It would 
be impossible, in our limited space, to follow the 
multitudinous details touching climate, vegetation, 
minerals, such as lead, iron, slate, and granite, of which 
great quantities, and of the finest quality, are quarried. 
Passing, however, from mining, the prince notices the 
extent of cattle-rearing and fishing: he enters into more 
statistics of production than we have room for; gives 
an account of the Russian constitution of this vast 
province, sketches its towns, harbours, fortifications, 
and particularly two towns—the former Viborg, one of 
the most important places in the country, from its 
situation on sea-beaten rocks, fortified to the highest 
peak ; and the latter, Helsingfors, which possesses the 
same advantages, but in still greater degree. The prince 
narrates at much length the varied fortunes of this 
fortress, which passed alternately from the Swedes to 
the Russians, and vice and versa, until, in 1810, it was 
betrayed finally to the then ruling czar by the treachery 
of Admiral Cronstadt. This short résumé is intended 
to convey an idea only of the general character and 
amount of information garnered in the prince’s Notes 
Recueillies. Incidentally, the accounts of the fortified 
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seaport towns give at this moment to the volume an 
interest and a value which it is probable the author 
never dreamed of when engaged upon his lively and 
comprehensive work. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats, with a Memoir 
by Richard Monckton Milnes. Moxon.—Every new 
edition of Keats is a slap in the dead faces of his 
traducers. The more the pity that the poet’s delicate, 
tender, and exquisitely poetic mind should have felt so 
keenly the hostility of the rude, cold, heartless, and light- 
less intellects which assailed him. But though kind 
friends supported him, and, what was better, appreciated 
him, of the two great literary organs of the day, the 
Edinburgh damned the budding poetic blossom with 
faint praise, and the Quarterly trampled it savagely 
and ignorantly beneath its rude feet. The fact is, that 
a new light was rising—that the luxurious, aspiring, 
emblazoned diction of the old poets was beginning to 
raise, and illumine a band of youthful aspirants, when 
they were set upon by the Cossacks of criticism—men 
who paid no reverence to, and had indeed little or no 
knowledge of Spenser and Chaucer, or of the mighty 
old dramatists, the pedestals of Shakspeare, or of the 
delicate subtilty and fine poetic cunning of the poets 
of the early part of the seventeenth century—such as 
Donne, or, in lesser degree, Cowley—contenting them- 
selves with the attenuated though elegant, weak though 
witty, poetry of the time of Anne. These were the 
men who, not appreciating Keats and several of his 
compeers, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and even Lamb, in- 
dulged themselves in criticism, which present reviewers 
would shrink from, and as Shelley well said, ‘ hooted 
Keats from life.’ The present edition has nothing of 
novelty, but Mr Scarf’s illustrations are very beautiful. 


THE STUDIO 


Since the last ‘ Month,’ two exhibitions have been 
opened—that of the National Institution of Fine Arts 
in the Portland Gallery, at the top of Regent Street ; 
and that of the Society of British Artists in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East. 

The former, which comprehends among its contri- 
butors not a few mediocrities, attains, nevertheless, 
to a greater degree of merit than it did last year. 
The worst of it is, that it is flooded with landscapes, 
most of them—particularly those of the Williams 
family, one of whom alone contributes fifteen works 
—being of a more or less monotonous character: 
Welsh landscapes, moonlight effects in forests, or 
brooks, heaths with sheep, glens, mists, harvest-homes, 
English lanes, and so forth, all treated in much the 
same manner. No. 48, by Arthur Gilbert, is the gem 
of the collection, A Calm Evening—a beautiful effect of 
setting sun over a placid river, rushes, and water-plants ; 
on the right bank, which is in shadow, but still dis- 
cernible, trees magnificently depicted; in clumps on 
the left, with the sinking rays of the sun upon a third 
of their higher branches, the lower and the trunks in 
shade. The water is painted with vivid truth; and, 
altogether, this is the landscape of the exhibition. One 
of the best genre painters is Frederick Underhill. His 
subjects are generally rustic children, in vigorously 
painted bits of landscape. E. J. Cobbet is another 
pleasant boy and girl painter. Mr J. E. Lauder con- 
tributes several ambitious works, among them The Ten 
Virgins. Here the grouping is good ; the wise and foolish 
virgins are flung, the wise in the light, and the foolish 
in the dark, telling the story. John Surtees, besides 
several sweet landscape bits, gives Blooming Heather ; 
the heather, deer’s foot, and heath, well painted; and a 
capital couple of young moorlanders, boy and girl, 
coming merrily along with bundles of furze upon their 
backs. Samuel D. O. Swarbreck has a remarkably 
clever Chester gallery, with all its quaint perspectives, 
its lights and shades, falling on characteristic living life 
and still life. Alfred Provis contributes a most delicately 


painted Breton interior, and several other pieces of 
the same class. Mr Glass, who has produced so many 
characteristic cavaliers and moss-troopers, disappointed 
us in his Escape of Queen Mary from Lochleven. The 
royal fugitive sits with an unexpressive countenance on 
a stiffly galloping horse; while Douglas rides beside her 
and looks behind. The water of the midnight brook, 
through which they are plunging, is by no means well 
painted ; and, altogether, the work is inferior to The 
Raid, or The Guide. With the mention of these few 
= we have indicated the best specimens in the 
allery. 

The Society of British Artists does not seem to be 
by any means keeping up its character. Its fault is a 
want of elevated subject. As in the National Institu- 
tion, there is an overflow of landscape, so monotonous 
that the eye wearies under the tameness. Of historic 
subjects there are remarkably few compared with the 
number of works, 555; and of sacred subjects still 
fewer. Pictures of genre certainly abound, and of still 
life many highly finished specimens may be observed: 
mais que valaient ils ? 

To Mr Hurlstone, the president, we always look for 
Spanish subjects, done, as much as possible, after 
Murillo and Velasquez; but out of nine, six are por- 
traits, and the remaining three are Moorish, and of 
these we must do them the justice to say, that they are 
well drawn, richly and harmoniously painted, and full 
of the national expression. The best of the lan 
are those by Mr Boddington, who contributes nine, all 
superior works, of mountain, river, and lake scenery ; 
and those by Mr Clint, who has a stormy sea-scene off 
Scarborough, which shews fine feeling for marine, and 
rock, and gloomy sky scenery. After a charmingly 
painted cabinet picture, struck off to the life—the 
bustle of a French port—the rest of his contributions 
are mountain and river landscapes. Mr Pyne sends 
Italian landscapes ; and Mr Zeiller—whose works are 
generally Norwegian landscapes, and sledges in snow- 
storms, chamois-hunters and shepherds—this year 
changes his quarters to Walachian mountains and 
mountaineers, which he paints with the same vivid 
snow effects, and well-drawn men and horses. There 
are a multiplicity of other landscapes, the general 
character of which we have indicated. And as genre 
cabinets, we may mention, in conclusion, Mr C. Baxter’s 
graceful treatment of Za Pansa; and another work of 
the same class, Mr Collins’s Juliet, which is full of 
sweetness and tenderness of expression. Still another 
graceful head is that of Mr Havell’s, the subject Ade- 
leine, from Tennyson. The Gleaner, by Mr A. Fussell, 
is a small work, but of much promise. 

A few days ago the Royal Panopticon was opened. 
This building, situated in Leicester Square, is per- 
fectly unique of its kind: it is the only specimen 
of pure Saracen architecture in England—the repre- 
sentation, in fact, with some necessary alterations, of 
the most perfect hall existing in the Alhambra; the 
Saracen style being preserved to the minutest detail, 
from the horseshoe arch of the gate, to the tesselated 
glass of the fountain, the Moorish lamps, and the 
Moorish cyphers and emblazonments. Inside, the 
blaze of adornment is startling. The general form 
of the hall is round: the three galleries which run 
along the walls are supported by fourteen pillars. 
These pillars are diversely ornamented with beautiful 
Moorish arabesque, in various styles, and lead up to the 
dome, which is a blaze of decoration disposed in broad 
belts, each differing from the rest, and rising on a circle 
of horseshoe arches—a circular light in the extreme 
height of the roof, which is 97 feet, the diameter 
of the hall being the same. The building is intended 
to be devoted to science and to the manufacture of the 
most elegant of household articles, in a great variety of 
departments ; as yet, the rule being that everything sold 


upon the establishment is to be made within its walls. 
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We only refrain now from a more extended descrip- 
tion, because an article treating the subject at a length 
which would be inadmissible here, has been 
and will presently appear. 

We looked the other day into the studio of Mr John 
Jones, to view the plaster casts of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert, which Mr Jones had recently presented 
for inspection at Buckingham Palace. This is the 
first bust ever modelled of Her Majesty with the lips 
closed, and we fear we can hardly style it an improve- 
ment to the face; but tastes differ, and we shall cer- 
tainly not discuss so delicate a point: at all events, 
both busts are exceedingly like the royal sitters. In 
the studio, are a similar pair of casts of the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, and the Empress Eugénie, also by Mr 
J. Jones. Of the former we can speak: it is strongly 
characteristic. The empress too, particularly in her 
exquisite profile, is a close resemblance. 

There is on exhibition in Marlborough House a 
very curious collection in terra cotta—and one or two 
in wax—of model statuettes principally executed as 
designs for great works by Michael Angelo, and a 
single specimen by Raphael. Only six or seven out of 
fifty are of real value. A wax model of a skeleton, by 
Michael Angelo, is a wonderful piece of art; and a 
magnificently moulded hand grasping a bowl, has been 
vainly attempted by hundreds of imitators. A monu- 
mental recumbent figure, for a tomb of the Medici in a 
church in Florence, is very striking; and a group of 
Hercules and Cacus, although much injured, is a most 
vigorous piece of struggle. The Raphael is called 
a Jonah, representing that personage as a prophet. 
The attitude is an outstretched one, shewing all the 
limbs, of which the modelling is the most exquisite 
thing that can be imagined. ‘The collection is stated 
to have remained long hidden in a house in Florence. 
It has been successively offered in vain to the Austrian 
and French governments, and it is now here to tempt 
the English. The Jonah, we understand, is valued by 
several high authorities at L.1500; if so, how much 
for the Michael Angelos ? 


THE GREAT STEAM-SHIP. 

The ways for laying down the projected immense screw 
and paddle steamer for the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company are in the course of completion at the yard of 
Mr Scott Russell at Millwall. Many hundreds of tons of 
iron for her keel are ready to be put together, and the 
contracts have been signed for the completion and launch- 
ing of the ship within two years. The extreme length on 
main-deck will be 700 feet, being 430 feet longer than 
the Himalaya steamer ; extreme length of keel, 680 feet ; 
extreme breadth of beam, 83 feet; depth of hold (forming 
four decks), 58 feet; length of principal saloon, 80 feet; 
height of ditto, 15 feet; tonnage, 10,000, or builder's 
measurement, 22,000 tons; stowage for coal, 10,000 tons; 
stowage for cargo, 5000 tons; 500 first-class cabins, with 
ample space for second and third class passengers, besides 
troops, &c.; while her screw and paddle engines will be 
of the aggregate nominal power of 2800 horse. She will 
also carry an immense quantity of sail. The principle of 
construction, as designed by Mr Brunel, will be similar to 
that of the tube of the Britannia Bridge. Her bottom, 
decks, and sides are to be double, and of a cellular form, 
with 2 feet 6 inches between. She will have fourteen 
water-tight compartments, also two divisional bulkheads 
running her whole length, so that it would appear as if the 
principle of the J girder, as we suggested, only in this 
case doubled, were comprised in the new principles of con- 
struction. The great length of the ship, it is contended, 
according to all present experience, will enable her to 
pass through the water at a greater velocity, with a similar 
power in proportion to her tonnage, than ordinary vessels 
now require to make ten knots an hour, and that speed is, 
in fact, another result of great size. The immense propor- 
tions will admit of carrying sufficient fuel to accomplish a 
voyage round the world.— Builder. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
BY W. STEDMAN. 


Is there an eye that looks around, 
O’er heaven and earth, o’er land and ocean, 
And sees no gentle things abound, 
To stir the soul to sweet commotion ? 
No voiceless song of harmonies? 
No music sounded through the eyes? 


Is there a soul that dwells within 
An eye of hazel, brown, or blue, 
That sees not, ’mid the clash and din 
Of changing worlds, a beauty too? 
Serenest sunbeams resting lightly 
O’er the volcano, burning brightly. 


In every ray that falls on earth, 

And from that earth reflected rises, 
There is a joy, a gentle mirth, 

That soon the captive soul surprises ; 
Sweet glimpses of the lost ideal, 
Flashing about the transient real. 


The pretty flower that decks the lea, 
Each day its bosom opening wider, 
Yields choicest honey to the bee, 
But poison to the bloated spider. 
And are there hearts and eyes that see 
This difference of philosophy ? 


As with the part, so with it all; 
As with the flower, so with creation, 
And there’s for hate, as bitter gall, 
As honey sweet for adoration. 
Ah! honey sweet, a busy bee, 
Let’s work in thy philosophy. 


PRESTIGE OF SPECTACLES. 

I descended to the Kulhait river, on my route back to 
Dorjiling, visiting my very hospitable tippling friend the 
Kajee of Lingcham on the way down. He humbly begged 
me to get him a pair of spectacles, for no other object 
than to look wise, as he had the eyes of a hawk. He told 
me that mine drew down universal respect in Sikkim, and 
that I had been drawn with them on in the temple at 
Changachelling, and that a pair would not only wonderfully 
become him, but afford him the most pleasirfg recollections 
of myself. Happily, I had the means of gratifying him, 
and have since been told that he wears them on state 
oceasions.—Hooher’s Himalayan Journals. 


THE WIDOW’S ERRATUM. 

A printer’s widow in Germany, while a new edition of 
the Bible was printing at her house, one night took an 
opportunity of going into the office to alter that sentence 
of subjection to her husband, pronounced upon Eve in 
Genesis iii. 16. She took out the two first letters of the 
word Herr, and substituted Na in their place, thus altering 
the sentence from, ‘and he shall be thy Lorp’ (Herr), to, 
‘and he shall be thy Foo.’ (Narr). It is said her life 
paid for this intentional erratum, and that some secreted 
copies of this edition have been bought up at enormous 
prices.— Curiosities of Literature. 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY of INSTRUCTIVE and 
AMUSING TRACTS.—This Illustrated Work resembles in some 
respects the Miscettany of Tracts published a few years ago, 
aiming at a higher, though not less popular tone, and will satisfy, 
it is hoped, the new requirements of the day in regard to literary 
elegance—the papers being original compositions, prepared ex- 
pressly for the work by popular and practised writers. A Number 
appears every week, a Part every month, and a Volume every two 
months. Nine volumes (ls. each) have now appeared. 

Part XIX. just issued, price 5d. 
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